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@ You are interested in the International Council of Religious Education. 
@ You believe in it. 


@ You wish it to continue its work far into the future. 


This is your will today—it is your will for the future. 
But have you put this down in writing; or is your will yet unwritten? 


For you who wish to contribute to the purposes of Christianity there is no surer 
way to accomplish that objective than through the processes of Christian education. 


@ Make an Immortal Investment by remembering the International 
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®@ Direct your accumulated wealth in the way you would have it go 
so that it may carry out your good intentions. 
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Jesus in the Schoolroom 


ERE is no slightest hint of a Palestinian back- 
H ground. This is not a pictorial record of an 
incident of the long-ago on a Perean roadside. This 
is the Germany of the artist’s time—fifty years or 
so ago. An ordinary schoolroom, an ordinary day of 
school. But an extraordinary interruption has oc- 
curred. Here is a Visitor—so important that the 
schoolmaster has at once yielded to him the chair of 
the teacher. He stands there in the background, in- 
tently interested. Study his kindly face and his keen 
attention to the Master-Teacher’s way with the little 
ones. 

For these children there is only one center of in- 
terest and attention. See how every gaze is fixed on 
Jesus, every thought centered in him! Note the trust- 
ingness of that little flaxen-haired miss in the center 


“Suffer the Little Children to Come Unto Me” 


Original in 
Museum, Leipsic 


Interpretation by 
CHARLES ARTHUR Boyp 


—completely confident of the love of this new 
Friend. 

Was the artist merely trying to paint an attractive, 
a“pretty” picture? Not so, for von Uhde always put 
depths of meaning and significant messages into his 
religious pictures. Why did he not paint this scene as 
the Gospels record it? Perhaps because he was trying 
to convey a message to all teachers of children—to 
tell them of his conviction that Jesus delights to sit 
with the children in the every-dayness of their ordi- 
nary life, today as truly as long-ago: that the in- 
stinctive response of children everywhere to Jesus is 
one of confident love: and that the true teacher of 
religion seeks everywhere and always to put the 
Christ, the Children’s Friend, into the very center of 
the life of childhood. 


The ‘Journal This Month 


ANA the coming of Children’s Day, it is particularly 
appropriate to have, on the page opposite, one of the 
less well known paintings of Jesus and the children, inter- 
preted by Mr. Boyd. The artist, Fritz von Uhde, was born 
in Germany in 1848. His early works were devoted to 
problems of light and air, and his skill in suggesting these 
is shown in this, his first religious picture. Sylvia Shaw 
Judson, whose “Summer” is shown on the cover page, is a 
Chicago sculptress who has done outstanding work inter- 
preting childhood and youth in contemporary forms. ‘“Sum- 
mer” is one of a group of four exquisite figures, all small 
children, called “The Corn Belt Seasons.” 

‘The temperance play, ““Wages”’ will be of especial interest 
to those who are trying to teach the effect of alcoholic in- 
dulgence on character. Its careful avoidance of melodrama 
makes clear its sincerity of purpose. Professor Craig, in 
“Communion in the Out-of-Doors”’ gives an original and 
unusual ritual for many summer camps and conferences. 

Other articles and worship materials breathe of the sum- 
mer months and go forth to inspire and encourage those 
faithful workers who take full advantage of the spiritual 
possibilities inherent in the out-of-door season. 


Make Us Aware! 


OME TIME AGO a manifesto was issued by a group of 1284 
S scientists in the United States summoning their col- 
leagues to share actively in the defense of democracy as the 
sole means of preserving intellectual freedom and insuring 
scientific progress. Three Nobel Prize winners are in the 
list. The names read like.a roster of the “blue bloods” of 
scientific aristocracy. The manifesto is opposed to “‘all false 
and unscientific racial nonsense of the Nazis’ and to “the 
agents of Fascism in this country.” It says that “we (scien- 
tists) must join with all men of good will in defending 
democracy if we are to avoid the fate of our colleagues in 
Germany, Austria, and Italy.” The practices of the German 
government in opposing theoretical physics, and by impli- 
cation all science, are vigorously condemned. 

With the general purposes of such a manifesto there can 
be no serious complaint. Scientific freedom must be main- 
tained. Democratic institutions, on the whole, best foster 
and protect that freedom. Scientific fact is fact, and cannot 
be pooh-poohed away by emotional outbursts against it. To 
that extent, we can all rejoice when the scientists come out 
to their laboratory doors, wave their aprons angrily, and 
utter a brave blast against suppression. 

One wishes that they had come out sooner and stayed out 
longer; that they had not couched their statement so much 
in terms of concern for their own interest, that of science; 
and that they had not restricted their idea of suppression to 

-one kind and to a few places in the earth. This is not to 
criticize these men, or to support the policy of suppression 
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that they oppose, or to say that special interests do not need 
defending, or to overlook the fact that the interests of many 
able scientists have been as broad as humanity. It must be 
admitted that many ministers did not get alarmed about 
invasion of human rights until their own were invaded; 
that numerous educators saw no evils abroad in the land, 
this land or any other, until taxes were cut and their profes- 
sional freedom was in peril; and that many Christian edu- 
cators thought the world and the church were going along 
very well until the Sunday school was hit. In too large a 
degree, we are all of us mere herds, or groups, raising our 
heads and sniffing the wind when it bears the taint of what 
is our mortal enemy; those bent on destroying others pass 
by in our sleep. All groups are too much like that, religious 
folk included, so this preachment is not a case of the pot 
calling the kettle black. It is not even a blast against those 
worthy scientists; it merely uses their statement as a text 
for pointing out the dangers of purely class and group in- 
terests. In the weakness of such a one-group view, the writer 
and his crowd must share. We have all sinned and fallen 
short of the larger awareness that makes us sniff the taint 
of danger wherever injustice strikes anyone. 

Strong commendation can be given in two directions. 
First, it is due in those rare but meaningful instances where 
men and groups have risen above their class or group to be 
aware of the needs and tragedies of the social whole; the 
truly great of all times have met this test. Second, a word 
of courage needs to be said for those countless and nameless 
ones who, in homes, schools, and churches, are seeking, 
through wise and gracious Christian education, to lift grow- 
ing minds above the “herd” level to that of a universal 
human brotherhood that is at the center of the Christian 
gospel. 

xk * # 


This is another in the series of editorials on Christian educa- 
tion and the news. 


Christianity and Democracy 


Rees are the accepted order of the day. Move- 
ments initiated by youth, movements supported by the 
aged. Movements for, movements against. Movements for 
peace, movements for war. With all the movements—have 
we found the thing that moves? Sooner or later all move- 
ments develop a common characteristic; they lose that which 
makes them move. One of the tragedies which overtakes 
a worthy movement founded on high ideals and noble pur- 
poses is that, when it succeeds in becoming organized and 
powerful, it loses its original idealism. To succeed in ever- 
widening circles of purposefulness, it must recognize the 
intrinsic worth of personality, and the right of personality 
to give allegiance to “a power not ourselves making for 
righteousness” which is not only above ourselves but above 
the state. 

Those two movements uppermost in our thoughts this 
moment—Christianity and democracy—give us serious 


pause. More than a hundred years ago Carlyle said that the 
noblest enthusiasms of human nature—the religious prin- 
ciple and the idea of humanity—are wandering up and down 
the earth like a body without a soul, seeking their earthly 
organization here, there, and everywhere; indefatigably, 
indestructibly, searching for a home, for incorporation, for 
incarnation. Today a consecrated Christian pleading for us 
to attain the last bulwarks of Christianity and democracy 
says that if the Christian church, “in a great and sacred 
gesture of audacity, should recapture something of its old 
prophetic spirit—the power of moral expression it lacks at 
present—it could still establish a new contact with life and 
take up the conduct of human society .. . for that church 
remains ‘the only organized force of the West whose heart- 
beat could be made to be felt to the ends of the earth and 
whose word could still evoke a thrill of home and of filial 
obedience among men.’ ”’ 

From the depths of a great heart, Days of Our Years re- 
veals through the inquiring and comprehensive eyes of Pierre 
Van Paassen the greatest challenge to the church and the 
forces of Christian education in a long while. 


Behold —A New Year! 


ATHER TIME is always benevolent—he presents us with 
F, clean slate. The next hour, tomorrow, another year— 
these are untouched when placed in our hands. Which bit 
of philosophizing is but an introduction to a few paragraphs 
on the plans of the Editorial Board for the new volume of 
the International Journal to begin next September. When 
the Board met recently to make these plans the members 
were acutely aware of the way in which Time always for- 
gives the past in its gift of the future. Their sentiments 
and purposes are expressed in the prayer printed below with 
which their meeting was opened—a petition thus shared 
with their readers as an expression of mutual desire. 

Much attention was given to the permanent features of 
the Journal. While names for these remain the same, the 
content is new each year—and it is content that counts. 
The worship programs, so central in the plans of many 
readers, were critically reviewed. ‘““What’s Happening,” 
“What Are the Facts,” and other features were gone over 
with similar care. So many favorable responses have come in 
as to the value of the devotional meditations by Dr. Chalmers 
that it was decided to continue this type of material for the 
next year. Editorials on current news will be continued. 

One important new feature will be a collection of about 
two pages each month of the choicest quotable literary and 
story material obtainable. This will be chosen for its value 
in Christian education, with particular reference to its use 
by teachers, worship committees, and preachers. By using 
here some material usable in two, or even three, age groups, 
more help in planning worship programs will be given. 

The quarterly list of new curriculum materials, started 
last fall, has been well received and is to be continued. 

When it comes to the general articles, the largest single 
feature of the magazine, much time was spent in reviewing 
lists of articles, with descriptions and possible writers, as 
proposed by Board members for their own departments of 
work. It is at this point that Board members become editors 
in the complete sense, for it is their initiative and discrim- 
ination that determine the range to be covered in the various 
“trunk lines” of interest that run through these articles. 
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Children’s work, youth work, the adult program, leadership 
education, field work, vacation schools, weekday schools, 
pastors, parents, religious art, building and equipment, 
church school administration, basic problems in Christian 
education, cooperative work—these are the main themes, but 
the content is new every year. Our readers will be seeing 
the results of these deliberations during the year. 

A frequent plea is, “Give us more plays.” More have 
been printed the last year than in the past. These have been 
well received. This policy will be continued this year, with 
one change—there will be more short plays. 

Some years ago a subscriber wrote that his Journal sub- 
scription had been one of the last things dropped when he 
lost his job ‘and one of the first taken on when he got a 
new one. In those two decisions there is much to humble 
and solemnize any editorial_group. 
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With the Editors in Prayer | 


Prayer Used to Open Meeting of Editorial 
Board, Good Friday, April 8, 1939, Called to 
Plan the JOURNAL for Next. Year. 


( 

J 

G 

J 

G 

p) Eternal Spirit, thou hast sped to thy destiny in 
¢ our hearts on the wings of other men’s words. 

J We give thee thanks that in turn thou hast chosen 

C us to mediate thy will through the printed page. 

J For those who have loved the meaning of lan- 

G guage, sharpened it as an instrument of beauty, 

J shaped it as a tool for thought, draped it with fire to 

¢ stir and empower men, 

D) We give thee now our humble and hearty thanks. 

(G For those who lovingly labor over type, and ma- 

J chinery, and color; for the men who strike their 

C axes into the deep forests to give wings to what we do 

J today; for the thousand hands that will be busy in 

( the days to come to serve our decisions, 

We give thee now our humble and hearty thanks. 

J On this day, dedicated to the supremacy of sacri- 

C fice, wilt thou hallow and dedicate our hearts and 

J our labors. ¢ 
5 Save us from seeking the easy path and the selfish 
act. 

( Hold us resolutely to the cost of a high and de- 
manding ideal for our task. 

( Grant to open our eyes to see beyond these walls 
5 out to the lives of men and women who do the work 
of the churches and of the world; out to hearts of 
: youth; out to the experiences of little children, that 
through us thy will may be more largely done on the 
earth. 

Make us lovers of truth and listeners to the things 
of the spirit. 

Thus, O God, hallow thou the many words that 
through us will be gathered into patterns of inspira- 
tion and of ways by which to share in thy work of 
teaching. 

In the name of him who was the eternal truth, the 
Word, made flesh among us. 

Amen. 
—P.R.H. 
©) 
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Meditations 


By Attan KnicHT CHALMERS* 


Dr. Chalmers concludes, with this month, the series of 
meditations on the Lord’s Prayer begun in May. This is 
tenth in the monthly series of meditations especially designed 
for use on Sunday mornings by church school leaders, though 
equally appropriate to all readers. The final group for the 
present volume will appear in the July issue. 


Forgive... As We Forgive 

If you have not done anything lower than your best, if 
never have you betrayed the highest truth you know, then 
you need not pray today. But the rest of us hunger to know 
what it means to be forgiven for our debts and trespasses. 

We can often tell best what spiritual things are by telling 
first what they are not. 

Forgiveness does not mean that the consequences of evil 
are removed. 

Forgiveness is not saying, “Oh, that’s all right,” because 
you do not care about what has been done or about the one 
who has done it. 

Forgiveness is caring tremendously about evil, and in 
spite of caring, restoring the sinner to trust. The conse- 
quences are not removed, the hurt because of the person 
who did it, or because of the thing done, is strong. The 
experience of the Far Country is not erased from the heart 
of the father or the heart of the son. The Prodigal can never 
be one who has never gone to the Far Country. 

But before the boy ever went at all, the father had fore- 
seen and had forgiven the sin of his son. Nothing you can 
do can make God give you up. 

We realize that wonder of God’s love as we learn through 
experience that no one whom we will not give up is ever 
lost. Forgive us . . . as we forgive. We do not know what 
we have which we might have missed until we have learned 
how to forgive others. 


is ie & Lead Us Not Into Temptation ... But Deliver 
Us From Evil 

We ask many things of life, but none more anxiously 
than this: That life be bearable. It is the meaning of that 
particular part of the Lord’s Prayer which we consider now. 
The disciples knew that something happened to Jesus be- 
cause of his contact with God. He told them to pray with- 
out ceasing. They thought at first, as some people still do, 
that he meant saying prayers. They watched him one day 
as in quietness he sat among them. You can sense the hush 
as they realized that he was in communion. Have you ever 
had the experience of breaking in on a person or a group 
in silent prayer? You come in from the hall, talking. You 
are still talking as you enter the room. Your voice dies out 
but, as you stand there embarrassed because you are still 
talking inside, you are saying, “Oh, see what I have done!” 
You are quiet inside at last. You become one with the group. 
The disciples often did that with him, I imagine. 

Then one day, so powerful was the impression of that 
silent hold on eternal things, that they burst out, “Lord, 


teach us to pray!” 


* Minister, Broadway Tabernacle Church, New York City. 
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And he said, “After this manner pray ye: ‘Lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil.’ ” 

Life is often hard and difficult to understand. We do not 
ask for ease—‘“not that thou shouldst take us out of the 
world”... not that we should be blind to reality. But oh, 
thou God of all power: If only life be bearable! 


Thine the Glory 

“Let your light so shine before men that they may see 
your good works”—and think of God. How many people 
may have thought of thee, O God, because this day I have 
tried by my life, which is the light of men, to show forth 
thy Holy Name. 

We remember the hope and high desire of the Franciscan 
Friars who were “‘Perpetually coming and going on all the 
highways and byways of the world, seeking to ensure that 
any one who met one of them by chance should have a 
spiritual adventure.” 

This feeling is the beginning of Joy. Joy is not light 
laughter. Light laughter is sometimes the saddest thing in 
the world. Joy begins in a bedrock foundation. Joy is not 
a surface rippling of waves of foaming laughter like white- 
caps on a breezy morning. Joy is a strength that lifts on 
the deep reservoirs of power, life which is heavy. Joy is a 
light that comes in the eyes, a lilt that sings in the voice, a 
lift of the head. Joy is the knowledge of the glory—a feeling 
for the truth—a seeing of God. Joy is the revelation of God 
as seen in Christ by those who have eyes to see the glory. 


LV Amen: (So May It Be) 


We must build the better country in our world as it is. 
We must build it against the tired cynicism of old men— 
old in the loss of faith—who say, “You can not change 
human nature,” meaning, thereby, that human nature is 
basically bad. We must build it in the face of the happiness 
seekers of the world who think us crazy because seeing the 
unhappiness and the suffering, the sin and pain and tired- 
ness of the world, we care. We must build it against the 
stupid ridicule of those who are ‘“‘too blind to have desire 
to see’ and call us dreamers because we have seen a city. 

They will call us fools. They will want us to stand for 
our own rights, to curse them that despitefully use us, te 
hate them that hate us, to seek first the kingdom of earth. 

We must not do it. We must get within ourselves the 
restless passion for the right—a restlessness we can not al- 
ways explain. We do some things because life does not feel 
right unless we do. We must keep the eager expectation of 
ears that will be sensitive to the human cry. We must seek 
the courage to stand the aching pain of the raw edges of 
love as it meets the world. We must not forget the Name. 


God of all wisdom—in whom there is no variableness 
neither shadow of turning—send down thy light and thy 
truth and let them lead us—let them lead us to thy holy 
hill—that in a world confused and frightened, we may 
be able to show that it means much for a man to be in 
touch with thee. Amen. 


The Rural 


Century Photos 


Pastor Meets the Children 


Pe By Oris G. Carnes* 


FEW YEARS AGO, while I was in charge of a 
mission church in a city, a visiting preacher and 
I were driving about the streets near the church. 
Several different times, on passing vacant lots where boys 
were playing, some of them waved and called a greeting. 
Apparently my colleague was greatly impressed, for on re- 
turning to the parsonage he enthusiastically told his wife of 
the apparent cordial relations between the children in the 
neighborhood and the pastor. Since then my scene of ac- 
tion has changed twice; once to a charge consisting of three 
churches, and then to the present one of two churches. 
These charges are rural, and consequently present their 
typically rural problems and opportunities. However, I have 
found that the same type of contact between pastor and 
children is effective in the rural church as was effective in 
the city church. That is to say, if the pastor is going to 
establish a desirable relationship between himself and the 
children in his parish, he must get to know them, and 
more important still, he must get them to know him. 
And here rises the question of “how?” The rest of this 
article will be given to describing some of the “hows” 
which I have enjoyed using. 


In THEIR Homes 


In the first place, the rural preacher has one advantage 
over the urban pastor, in that people “in the country” are 
usually glad to “see the preacher come.” It is a fact that 
one of the greatest joys of the rural pastor is his visits in 
the homes of the people, visits expected by them. On his 
first, or get-acquainted visit, the pastor may freely make 


* Pastor, Lott-Chilton Methodist Churches, Texas. 
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definite inquiry, getting the names of all children as they 
make their appearance, learning directly from them their 
grade in school, their attendance on church school, and 
other matters of interest. Surely it is not necessary to list the 
many possible definite points of contact between a pastor 
and any child from three years old to fifteen. If the child 
is preschool age there is usually some plaything in evidence. 
The first years in school always provide a rich topic of con- 
versation for the pastor and his parishoner who is just 
getting his formal education under way. School work, 
games, special reading, clubs, all put the older child and 
the pastor on a level of understanding. This is true of 
the first visit in the home and proves of increasing value 
in subsequent: visits if the pastor is genuinely interested in 


the children. 


In THE CHURCH SCHOOL AND PuBLIC SCHOOL 


The next point of contact is in the church school, and 
to some extent in the church service, though it apparently is 
just as difficult to have rural children in the church sery- 
ices as it is to have the city children there. But in the 
church school the pastor may reach the children through 
stories for special occasions, told to classes or to larger 
groups. The value of this will, obviously, depend on his 
ability as a story teller. Probably one of the most reward- 
ing activities is that of simple greeting and fellowship with 
the children as they arrive. The rural pastor is handicapped 
here, since in many cases he will be able to attend the 
church school in some churches only one Sunday each 
month; or not at all if the charge consists of more than 
four churches. This is all the more reason why he should 
make the best possible use of his time. 
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The rural pastor has another means of becoming ac- 
quainted with the children of the community that is not so 
helpful to the city pastor—the public school. Frequently 
I have been given opportunity to appear before the schools 
in the various communities in which I have served. Few 
of the rural schools have more than two or three hundred 
pupils in both grade and high school divisions, and when they 
have their chapel programs separately, as they generally do, 
the group is relatively small. This makes it possible for the 
visiting pastor to come to know children other than those of 
his own congregation, as well as to know his own parishoners 
better. In the large city schools it is next to impossible to 
establish a similar intimacy. It is not often that an urban 
pastor will have a group of Scout-age boys not of his church 
call him up on Saturday morning and ask him to go on a 
picnic with them. And this suggests another and quite im- 
portant point of contact with children in the community. 


In Pray 


There is usually some organization, either in the city 
church or nearby, to provide recreation for the children. 
This is not true in rural communities, except in a few 
cases where there is leadership to provide playground 
direction for the younger children, or Scout and Campfire 
leadership for the older ones, or 4-H Club work under 
direction of a county-state employee. Rural children wel- 
come leadership of this kind, and since in so many cases the 
pastor is the only one equipped for and the one most in- 
terested in giving such help he has open to him a real op- 
portunity. 

Through play the pastor may get to know more chil- 
dren in his parish than through any other one form of con- 
tact. On the playground he at once comes to know the 
specific personal needs of each child he thus meets, and 
is placed in a position to try to meet those needs. Do not 
think that I have been able to bring about a transfiguration 
of every problem child thus met; but I have been gratified 
to observe the production of some most desirable changes 
through the medium of directed play. Out-door parties, pic- 
nics, and games have been successfully used, and during 
the past year in one of our churches we have had no 
end of fun with indoor games, for which we made our 
own equipment. The children taking part in these games 
now feel free to come to the parsonage for informal chats, 
and when they meet the pastor on the street or at school 
their greetings are most cordial. 


In Work Projects 


Along this same line are the contacts that can be es- 
tablished through work projects. Two different instances 
when groups of boys have come to the church to carry on 
a bit of work there will illustrate. For a time several boys, 
under my guidance, kept a church and its yard clean. On 
another charge a large group of boys, quite varied in age, 
spent several days hauling clay to prepare a volley ball 
court, part of a playground project on the church lawn. 
One needs only to engage in such activities to realize the 
many opportunities of reaching boys on a most practical 
level of life. Relationships, attitudes and learning situations 
become actual, real. They lose the sometimes “sickly cast” 
of the class room discussion. The boys who helped keep the 
church and the yard clean had been careless, even contribut- 
ing much to mussing up both. After the period of care- 
taking their attitude was changed. They were not angels- 
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with-dirty-faces but they understood that they had a share 
in carrying on this most necessary work. The boys who 
helped put the clay on the volleyball court felt a sense 
of ownership in the whole playground and for the most part 
respected it at all times. When it came time to put up equip- 
ment or to clean the ground there was no shirking or com- 
plaining. Without doubt both of these projects served es- 
timably in teaching applied Christianity. 

Each project, because it brought the pastor and boys 
together in this informal fashion, gave rise to many sub- 
sequent ‘contacts that would not have been possible other- 
wise. Such informal contacts let the pastor get acquainted 
with the younger members of the community, but they do 
far more than that—and this goes for all the types of 
contact used—they enable the boys and girls to know the 
pastor. This latter is just as important as the former, for 
the pastor will not get far unless the children know him, 
and know him as a friendly, interested person, a “regular 
fellow” who can be trusted. 


IN THE VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 


There is still another way for the rural pastor to get 
acquainted with the children in his various churches. This 
is the vacation church school, a contact that is especially 
valuable in that it brings into repeated use during a one- 
week, two-weeks, or longer period all of the methods of 
meeting and guilding children mentioned above as well as 
suggesting other possibilities. The rural pastor who staffs 
a vacation church school and then goes away to do one of 
the other many jobs that call him is surely passing up a 
real opportunity of getting to know the young members of 
his church. Obviously he cannot hope to do all of the 
work in the school, but he should be there in a place of 
leadership where he can meet the children in the various 
roles open to him. He may lead the worship services day 
by day, and thereby instil an appreciation of worship that 
could not be gained in a half year of work in the church 
school on Sundays. During the recreation period he will 
have the opportunity of making contacts that could not 
be had otherwise. And what is a vacation church school 
without “hand work’’? The period devoted to that work 
is a bonanza for the pastor who will develop it in educa- 
tionally profitably ways. And do not all good vacation 
church schools end with a picnic, hay-ride, or watermelon 
feast? When the pastor joins in this in a whole-hearted 
manner, helping the youngsters to enjoy it thoroughly, 
you can well know that every child there will remember 
him trustingly and appreciatively. If he once engages in 
a vacation church school in the roles suggested here, any 
rural pastor will quite readily understand, when it is all 
over, why the different children express their appreciation 
of the school, and during the ensuing months anxiously in- 
quire about the one for next year. And when he does so, 
do you not think you can forgive him for wearing a faint 
aureole of self-satisfaction? 

Whatever such aureole I myself have experienced on 
completion of a vacation church school, or in doing any 
of the other things listed, has invariably faded when some 
days or weeks later I have met a boy or girl, a regular 
resident of the community, yet one who was a stranger 
to me. All of which drives home the point that the job 
of meeting the children is never finished. But the pastor who 
cares enough can make many fruitful friendships among the 
children of his parish. 


We Could' ity That! 


Our brilliant civilization with all its marvels and thrills 
and comforts came because there were indomitable ex- 
perimenters. Men of science dared to risk failure as the 
price of building a new world. Only a religion that dares 
is hardy enough for this new world of technology. Has 


‘Home Study 


How can we get our high school students to study 
their Sunday school lessons as they study their high school 
lessons ? 

There is no simple or quick way to overcome an estab- 
lished tradition of not studying Sunday school lessons. 
The high school has resources for securing study which 
the church school does not have. Some of these are sug- 
gestive. For others the church must find a substitute. 

The high school uses the supervised “home room” or 
study hall in which each student ordinarily does much of 
his lesson preparation. The church school period is usually 
too brief for this. Even so, some teachers divide the class 
period, spending a part of it in actual supervised study 
as a basis for a briefer “recitation” or discussion period. 
This plan is facilitated if the lesson materials include definite 
written work based on study done in the class. 

One teacher of sophomore girls begins each class session 
with an objective test of the multiple-choice, or completion 
type, based on the lesson of the day. Study of the lesson 
enables one to do well on the test. Such a test takes about 
five minutes. If the test is carefully made out, discussion 
of the lesson will be involved in checking over the test, 
using the balance of the class period for this purpose. This 
has resulted in study of the lesson quite regularly by a 
number of the girls. Some of the elements in the test 
may be so stated as to bring out the major teachings or 
values of the lesson in the discussion. 

Some teachers get good results by building their teach- 
ing plans far enough in advance to make individual as- 
signments which are to be used in developing the lesson. 
Each assignment needs to be very definite, written out 
with the pupil’s name on it, and with suggestions as to 
sources. Such assignments must then be used as an integral 
part of the class procedure. 

Greater interest in the class session and in preparation 
for it can be aroused by asking the class itself to determine 
the kind of procedure it would like to follow. For example, 
in introducing a course on “New Testament Leaders,” 
one teacher suggested four different ways in which the 
course might be conducted: (1) the teacher “teaching” 
each lesson in the ordinary way; (2) the members of the 
class taking turns in preparing and conducting the lesson 
each in his own way; (3) the group writing a dramatization 
of the major events in the course, interpreting thereby 
these New Testament characters; (4) preparation of an 
illustrated “scrap book” or record book telling the story 
of the course, each member being responsible for a certain 
portion or character. The class discussed the possibilities 
and difficulties in each method and then decided on the 
dramatization. Four months later they presented before 
an evening church service the drama of “The Four Fisher- 
men.” They studied. But most of the information which 
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your church the courage to experiment? Have you a 
question or problem? Let this page suggest an experi- 
mental way of facing it. Have you tried something new 
that worked? Tell the world about it on this page. Other 
people want to know what you are doing. 


they needed was found in the New Testament and their 
lesson helps. 


Something New for Summer 


“T have been-a-visitor in my own school for several 
weeks—yes, in my own junior department,” writes Mrs. 
Edgar W. Williams, superintendent of the junior depart- 
ment in the Grant Avenue Presbyterian Church of Plain- 
field, New Jersey. Here’s how it happened. The workers 
were facing questions like these: Shall we close the Sunday 
school for the summer and give ourselves a needed rest? 
Will not many children be disappointed and lose the habit 
of attendance? Is it not about as bad to continue with 
a discouraged few? Can we find some new plan? 

The pastor suggested the answer. He offered to give up 
his men’s class, to lighten his other duties, and to give 
his summer largely to a definite ministry to the children. 
The first summer he conducted a half hour program of 
worship, stories, music and fellowship for all the children 
(except beginners, who had their own program separately). 
This came before the regular church service. The only 
difficulty was that adults began to attend this instead 
of the “regular” service. 

Several summers of experimentation have resulted in a 
plan which provides for a service arranged and conducted 
by pre-high school children with the help of the pastor, 
and with older persons admitted only to a visitors’ section. 
But let Mrs. Williams describe her visit. 

“And so, being beyond high school age and yet wanting 
to see the new scheme at work, I came as a visitor and 
occupied a rear seat. I had with me a child of six whose 
own Sunday school was closed. On entering the vestibule 
we were received by two intermediate boys, the ushers for 
that day. Boys and girls were seated in a fairly compact 
body. As we took our places eight or ten children were 
rehearsing a hymn which was used later in the service. 

“Just before 9:15 the minister came in with a primary 
and a junior child who sat in front throughout the sery- 
ice. An intermediate girl was at the piano. She played a 
short prelude before the primary child rose to give the call 
to worship. The choir members were occupying the first 
row and grouped themselves near the piano for each hymn. 
The junior read the Scripture. In other weeks the Scrip- 
ture reading, call to worship, announcing hymns and prayer 
were responsibilities of various children. Following a re- 
sponsive reading and another hymn there was an offering 
hymn by the choir and the ushers received the offering. Then 
the story sermon, prayer, hymn, and benediction. 

“As we rose to leave, my six-year old companion re- 
marked, more than ‘nice.’ The whole program gave a fine 
training in worship. The summer session is now well estab- 
lished, for its value has been proved. I think it is a very 
nice Sunday school.” It was. 
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Dedicating the Home 
A Candle-Lighting Service 


By Estetua H. Lane* 


While especially appropriate for a new house, there is 
no reason why a dedication ceremony could not be used 
in one’s own home at any time. The ritual given here was 
developed in a junior department of a church school. Many 
families may find it sufficiently appropriate to their own 
situation to use it much as it is. A more creative process, 
of course, would be for each family to write its own cere- 
mony on the basis of thoughtful consideration of the ele- 
ments involved, as was done by this group. 


HE FOLLOWING CEREMONY for the dedica- 

tion of a home was the result of a project called 

“Making Our Homes More Christian” carried on 
by the junior pupils of our church school. 

After several weeks of studying the home and ways in 
which juniors might help to improve it, each class was as- 
signed one room of the home to think about. After some dis- 
cussion of the subject, the children of each class summar- 
ized their ideas by writing down what their particular room 
should stand for in a Christian home, describing the kind 
of living they felt should go on in that room. The leader of 
the department then met with the Junior Council, two rep- 
resentatives from each class, and worked the ideas of the 
reports into a ceremony of dedication which could be used 
in the homes of any who wished to do so. 

The ceremony was used in the service of worship for the 
department on the day of the final session for this unit of 
work. The suggestions for going from room to room to light 
the candles could not, of course, be carried out in the Junior 
Chapel. The candles were arranged on the altar with the 
central one, which represented the hearth fire, in a different 
type of candle holder from the others to make the distinc- 
tion. The children were asked to imagine the setting of a 
home and the progress of the group from room to room. 
It was entered into with deep reverence both by the chil- 
dren who participated, representing the various members of 
the family, and those who listened until the end when the 
entire department joined in the hymn. It was felt that the 
service helped the children to a high point of worship and 
that it meant much to them because they had made it them- 
selves. 

Even more effective was the ceremony as it was entered 
into on a Sunday afternoon when the Junior Council 
(twelve children) was invited to the home of the leader 
to conduct the ceremony there as it was intended to be 
done in a home. The group of children entered into the spirit 
of the ceremony with complete reverence and appreciation, 
moving quietly from room to room and doing their share 
with simple dignity. It was a most inspiring ceremony. and 
as the children knelt before the blazing fire, the house glow- 
ing with the soft light of candles, and sang together the final 
hymn, it was felt by the leader and her husband (the only 
adults present) that it was an experience none who were 
there could ever forget. 


* Director of Church School, Plymouth Congregational Church, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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Maree M. Lambert 
Let this home be full of thy spirit 


Copies of the ceremony were sent to the homes of every 
member of the church school in the hope that many families 
of the church would want to use the service in their own 
homes. 


Home Dedication Ceremony 


A candle is placed in each room in the house to be dedicated. 
In the dining room are two candles on the dining room table. 
In the living room are two candles on the mantel piece and a 
fire laid on the hearth all ready to be kindled. The family group 
starts at the front door of the home and moves from room to 
room as the service proceeds. The father of the family lights 
the first large candle from which all the others are lighted. 
The children of the family may light the other candles as 
desired. The mother of the family should light the hearth fire 
at the close of the service. The ceremony is most effective if 
the time is about twilight. Then as darkness increases outside 
the home becomes brighter and brighter within, as more candles 
are lighted and the open fire at the close of the service adds 
warmth to the brightness and makes an effective climax. 


AT THE Doorway 


(Father lights a large candle and says:) “As we open the 
door that welcomes us into this home and. step across the 
threshold we light the Candle of Love. May this candle shed 
its light into every corner of every room that all that is done 
under this roof may be done in the spirit of love.” 


Dininc Room 


(A child takes the candle from the father and says:) “Love 
lights two candles for the dining room.” 

(He lights the first candle and says:) “Love lights the Candle 
of Food for our Bodies. In this room may we share good food 
in order to grow strong and healthy to do our work in the 
world. As we enjoy our plenty may we not forget that there are 
those in the world who have not enough to eat, and may we 
work for the day when none of God’s children are hungry. 
And may we never forget to give thanks.” 

(He lights the second candle and says:) “Love lights the 
Candle of Food for our Spirits. May this be a place where we 
share good talk as well as good food, a place where we can 
laugh and joke and talk things over together. May it be a 
cheerful, friendly place where there is always room for another 
to join our circle.” 
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(The child returns the Candle of Love to the Father, who 
carries it from room to room as the group proceeds, handing 
it to each child in turn as another candle is to be lighted.) 


KITCHEN 


(A child lights the candle and says:) “Love lights the Candle 
of Work for the kitchen. For those who labor here to make 
our home one of comfort and warmth and cheer we give 
humble thanks. And may each one of us bear our full share 
of the work that the burden may be too heavy for no one and 
that we may know the joy of helping each other.” 


BatH Room 


(A child lights the candle and says:) “Love lights the Candle 
of Cleanliness for the bath room. May we keep our bodies 
fresh and clean and strong, washing away unkind thoughts and 
every selfishness along with the dirt. ‘Create in me a clean 
heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within me.’ ” 


Bep Room 


(A child lights the candle and says:) “Love lights the Candle 
of Rest for the bed room. Here peaceful sleep will mend our 
tired bodies, and make us fresh and ready for the next day’s 
work and play. Here, when we are sick, is a place where we 
may grow strong and well once more. Here we may keep our 
special treasures. Here, we can be alone with God and talk 
things over with him at the end of the day, giving him thanks 
for all the happiness that is ours.” 


RECREATION Room 


(A child lights the candle and says:) “Love lights the Candle 
of Joy for the recreation room. Here may we all have fun 
among ourselves and with our friends. In our games may we 
always play fair. May we be modest winners and cheerful 
losers. May the walls of this room ring with laughter and fun, 
and may it always be a place of good cheer.” 


Livinc Room 


(A child takes the candle from the Father and says:) “Love 
lights two candles for the living room.” 

(He lights the first candle and says:) “Love lights the Candle 
of Friendliness for the living room. May this room be always 
a place where we may take counsel together. Here we will 
share our difficulties and disappointments as well as our joys. 
Here we will find comfort and help from talking things over 
together. Here we will make happy plans for the future and 
celebrate our holidays. Here we will greet our friends and bid 
them welcome.” 

(He lights the second candle and says:) “Love lights the 
Candle of Adventure for the living room. Here may we live 
lives of great and exciting adventure. Through our books we 
may visit far places and make new friends. Through music we 
may enter into new worlds of happiness. May this be a place 
where we make new discoveries about the meaning of Life 
and where we live every day more interesting and happy lives.” 

(Mother takes the Candle-of Love and lights the hearth fire 
saying:) “Love-kindles the hearth fire in the living room with 
its own light that it may bring brightness and warmth to the 
whole house. May love forever burn brightly at the center of 
this home, bringing peace and hope and joy to all those within 
its walls.” 

PRAYER 


(The entire family group kneels before the fire, the Mother 
still holding the Candle of Love, and repeats the following 
prayer together:) “Dear God, our Father, bless this home and 
all those who live here. Help each one of us do his share to 
make it a home so full of the spirit of love that all who enter 
will find God here. With all our hearts we thank thee for this 
home.” 

SonG 


(Still kneeling and with heads bowed the family sings the 
third verse of the hymn, “For the Beauty of the Earth.’) 


The Land of the Voortrekkers 


By Rosert M. Hopxins* 


OUTH AFRICA is a land of beauty. Mrs. Hopkins 
and I made a journey of more than five thousand miles 
in the Union of South Africa and we can testify to 

its beauty out of personal observations. From the morning 
when we opened our eyes in the sleeping car from Rhodesia, 
which had come to rest in Johannesburg’s magnificent 
Union Station, to the evening five weeks later when from 
the deck of our departing steamer we watched the golden 
sunset glow fade on gigantic Table Mountain at Capetown, 
we feasted on the glorious scenery of that wonderful land. 
Its mountains and valleys, its broad veld and extended 
beaches, its growing cities, its quaint Dutch farm houses, 
even its dry desert wastes—they were all beautiful to us. 
We saw gorgeous blossoms of innumerable kinds, some un- 
known to us, to say nothing of long hedges of acacia, lantana 
and hybiscus. 

South Africa has far more to delight tourists than scores 
of lands that are crowded with them. It contains seventy 
times seven wonders—all the way from mighty Victoria 
Falls to the bushmen in the reserves and the wild animal 
life roaming in the national parks. Visitors are quick to 
appreciate also South Africa’s splendid railroad facilities 
and comfortable hotels. 

Its marvelous resources, good harbors, fertile lands, 
amazing mineral wealth, have led to the mad scrambles 
which have characterized the history of the land from its 


* Recently inaugurated President of the United Chri-tian Missionary 
Society. At present continuing as General Secretary, World’s Sunday School 
Association. 
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discovery. Culminating in the Boer War of just a genera- 
tion ago, these struggles for control now continue in political 
controversies. We found the arguments between Dutch and 
English expressed in such questions as these: Shall the Union 
of South Africa remain a member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations? Is the title, British subject, to continue 
to apply to the citizens of this country? How shall the two 
official languages, Africaans and English, be apportioned, 
or indeed utilized in the radio broadcasting? 

And the struggles between the black and white races also 
continue. The whites, or Europeans as they are called, are 
in the minority, being outnumbered in South Africa by the 
non-Europeans four to one. Recent legislation has accorded 
the natives an advisory Native Representative Council. But 
before the members of that Council could be chosen the 
Union parliament which closed its session in Capetown while 
we were in the country rolled up such a number of bills 
hostile to the welfare of the natives that many felt a serious 
crisis was imminent. 

In the midst of this upheaval of public opinion we came 
to South Africa to locate the next World’s Sunday School 
Convention, to be held at Durban, July 22-28, 1940. In 
accepting South Africa’s invitation to come, the Sunday 
school workers around the world have accepted a genuine 
challenge. The South African churches reflect world-wide 
denominational differences intensified by the racial and 
political conditions that prevail there. Never before has 
Africa experienced the blessings of a world-wide inter- 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Family Church Night Is Fun 


By EvizaBpetu C. Henpricxs* 


whole church group has been carried on for several 
ten weeks’ terms by the First Christian Church of 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

The first program, in 1937, was successful from nearly 
all viewpoints. From this beginning the pastor, the religious 
education director, and the education committee profited. 
They made plans earlier the following year, made them 
more in detail, and made them to serve all age groups with 
a minimum of friction. 

Suppose we take a family of five, the Joneses, to the 
Wednesday evening program for their first time. At 6:30 
or soon thereafter, they sit down at a table. Mrs. Jones 
belongs to Circle No. 3 of the Women’s Council, whose 
three hostesses have called all circle members since last 
Wednesday and arranged a picnic dinner. It is surprising 
how easily two hundred sixteen people have been provided 
for this evening. One Council member has made coffee for 
all. Business people come directly from work and pay for 
their dinners. (Each family brings dishes and food for one 
additional person.) This is the only money transaction, ex- 
cept for the help of a kitchen worker who cares for the few 
dishes and utensils folks forget to bring. 

At 7:30, after the tables and baskets are cleared, chairs 
are quickly arranged for the general program. Tonight is 
amateur night. Any child of the group who has some tal- 
ent—singing, playing the accordion, impersonating—should 
have told the amateur night chairman several days ago. 
The result is good—happy children, proud parents, a cred- 
itable program. 

The group divides at 8:00 for classes and projects. The 
general chairman has been introduced to the Jones family 
early in the evening by the general hostess. Now, he helps 
them to find the groups of their choice. After considerable 
questioning, Mrs. Jones chooses the class in “Christian 
Home Making,” and Mr. Jones, a class which is discussing 
“Rural Life Problems” as seen by a Nebraska rural pastor. 
Jack, of primary age, is taken to that department, for a 
project in world friendship, which includes creative drama. 
The parents learn now that all children through junior age 
are cared for immediately upon arrival in their respective 
play rooms. 

Mary, nine, has more difficulty in deciding where to en- 
roll. So many things sound interesting. A game room where 
checkers, ping pong, and several other games are provided, 
almost pulls her there; but why not the new candlewicking 
where they can make purses, mats, and what not? At last 
she decides on dramatics. Dick is sixteen, a junior in high 
school. As full a program is outlined for him as for Mary— 
dramatics, game tournaments, even a “charm school,” half 
of whose members are boys. But when told an author of 
a new book of recognized quality is directing the Scribble 
Club, that is his choice. 

At 9:00 o’clock the family groups start home. But Dick 
found in his group a high school pal who will take him 
home afterward, so he persuades his parents to let him stay 
for the last hour, when hobby groups are offered to those 
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in the 8:00 o’clock study classes and others of high school 
age and over. So he goes into the photography class. 

This is but a crude sketch of a carefully worked out pro- 
gram. A detailed suggestion sheet was put into the hands of 
every person in the church school above primary age two 
weeks before the first session. First and second choices were 
made. From the summary of these sheets, the final program 
was made up. [This was adjusted after two sessions. 

What measuring sticks are being used to determine the 
success of this experiment ? 

The program attendance averages fifty to seventy-five 
higher than the dinner attendance and stays quite even, 
with the exception of a very stormy night. The church has 
a total membership of nearly one thousand. This program 
is bringing together each Wednesday night for ten weeks, 
one-fourth that number in an experience they like. 

Goals are being reached. The study classes, two of which 
meet the requirements for credit given by the International 
Council of Religious Education, are keeping up in attend- 
ance and interest. The planning committee had a definite 
aim of setting up only goals that could be reached in the 
ten nights. 

Church folk are telling each other they like the program. 
One father of four children of primary age and under said he 
expected they couldn’t miss one night—the children were 
so insistent on being there. 

Other churches are asking questions, have sent members 
to our Church Night to observe how it is being done, have 
started their own programs. 

The general tone of interest in church and school is up. 
The pastor observed this after the first year’s experiment, 
and senses it now in several fields of activity, as well as in 
that quiet spirit of deepened interest that members show 
in the church’s whole program. 


The Land of the Voortrekkers 
(Continued from page 10) 


denominational, international, interracial convention meet- 
ing upon its own soil. The distance from the beaten lines of 
travel, the color bar, the lack of cooperation among the 
churches, these and other difficulties now constitute the 
challenge. 

South Africa has a choice word that I have never heard 
elsewhere—V oortrekker—meaning the Pioneer. It is expres- 
sive of the long, hard struggle of the early days when across 
the broad veld there went forth the long ox team with its 
covered wagon bearing men, women, children, making one 
of the most difficult treks this world has ever known. The 
Voortrekkers are greatly honored and loved in the memories 
of their descendants in South Africa. 

It is to South Africa that the Sunday school workers of 
the world are bidden to come as Voortrekkers in 1940, there 
to make the contribution to Christian cooperation and racial 
fellowship which is so sorely needed today in that land and 
in all lands. 
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Communion in the Out-of-Doors 


By Ciarence T. Craic* 


OR A NUMBER of years I had been 

eager to join in a sacramental, com- 
4% munion service in the out-of-doors. Last 
fall, the Oberlin College Christian Associa- 
tions were planning a retreat for their cabi- 
nets at a rude camp where most of the dis- 
cussions were to be held under the trees. They 
invited me to join with them and lead them 
in a concluding communion service. The 
cordial response prompts this report to others 
interested in young people’s worship. 

Behind the planning of the service lay cer- 
tain convictions which had arisen from a 
long and intensive historical study of the 
Lord’s Supper. The results of that study 
indicate that since the Lord’s Supper is pri- 
marily the worship of God under the sym- 
bolism of food, an outdoor celebration should find its focus 
in an outdoor scene. It is in connection with the feeding of the 
five thousand that the Gospel of John gives its eucharistic 
teaching. 

There is a natural rhythm which every complete service 
of worship should include. This seemed to call for a Four- 
fold Sacrament. The worship of God naturally begins with 
praise, to which there is no other response so fitting as that 
of silence. But in the silent contemplation of his works, 
there should come to us the realization of our opportunity 
to work with God for the refinement of his creation. Our 
failure to realize the possibilities of beauty placed in our 
hands should lead to an expression of repentance. 

The need for cleansing and purifying is best expressed 
through the symbol of fire, including both penitence and 
self-dedication. This is the eternal significance of sacrifice 
in the religions of man. We burn some gift on the altar of 
God as a symbol of our dedication to him. 

All true worship is more than aspiration. It involves the 
reception of the gifts of God. It is natural, then, to follow 
a sacrament of dedication with a sacrament of feeding from 
above. Bread is the natural symbol, one hallowed by nine- 
teen centuries of use in the Christian church. The earliest 
name for the Christian meal was “the breaking of bread.” 
In the bread which was offered they received the heavenly 
feeding. God is the ultimate giver of the bread that feeds 
our physical bodies; as we partake of this, it may symbolize 
the reception of his grace and blessing. 

We partake of nourishment that we may grow. Worship, 
likewise, should lead to the enlargement of life. There is 
no more fitting symbol to express this than the fruit of the 
vine. Small paper cups might be used but the danger of spill- 
ing made the use of clusters of grapes more dignified. 

The four brief meditations were given by the leader. 
Four students assisted, two men and two women. The 
readings and prayers were taken by two of these, while 
the other two served as assistants in the sacramental burn- 
ing of the rubbish, and in the passing of the bread and 
grapes. 


woynR 


* Professor, New Testament Language and Literature, the Oberlin 
Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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A Fourfold Sacrament 


I. Sacrament of Praise 


Catt To WorsuiP: The earth is the Lord’s and 
the fulness thereof, the world and they that 
dwell therein; let us unite in singing to his 
praise. 


’ Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 


Reapinc: “The One Thousandth Psalm,” by 
Edward Everett Hale 
~Q-God, we thank thee for everything! 
For the sea and its waves, blue and green and 
gray, and always wonderful! 
For the beach and the breakers and the spray 
and the white foam on the rocks. 
For the blue arch of heaven, for the clouds in 
the sky, white and gray and purple. 
For the green of the grass, for the forests in 
their spring beauty, for the wheat and corn, and rye and 
barley. 
For the brown earth turned up by the plough, for the sun 
by day, and the dews by night; 
We thank thee for all thou hast made and that thou hast 
called it good. 
For all the glory and beauty and wonder of the world; 
For the glory of spring-time, the tints of the flowers and 
their fragrance; : 
For the glory of the summer flowers, the roses and cardinals 
and clethra; 

For the glory of the autumn, the scarlet and crimson and 
gold of the forest; 

For the glory of winter, the pure snow on the shrubs and 
trees. 

We thank thee that thou hast placed us in the world to 
subdue all things to thy glory. 

And to use all things for the good of thy children. 

We thank thee! We enter into thy work, and go about 
thy business. 


PRAYER :1 


Thy beauty shines, O God, through all created things: 
In all this wide, immeasurable universe, 

Thou art expressed, revealed, 

Brought close and intimate and near: 


Thy love, most mighty and most sweet, 
In song of birds, in sunset-clouds, 

In flower, in wind, in star, 

Is eloquent, and tangible, and close. 


Our God, how beautiful Thou art, 
How beautiful: 
How strong and tender, and Thy love how sweet: 


Ungainly, foolish words! 

How can mere words, 

The mask of darkening of reality, 
Express thy Being? 


How can words, mere words, 

Set forth Thy praise ?— 

And yet these hearts, they know a little, 
These foolish hearts, they love a little, 
Are rent and seared by love of Thee: 


Strong agony of love, 
Strong joy of love, 
Because Thou lovest. 


1J. S. Hoyland in The Fourfold Sacrament, p. 30. Cambridge, England, 
W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd. 1927. 
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MenpritaTion: We do not praise the powers of nature, but their 
Creator. This world is a manifestation of his power and 
beauty, but as yet it is an unfinished expression of his pur- 
pose. The power that is available may serve man or ruin 
him; the beauty that is here may be perfected or destroyed. 
It is man who builds the hideous slums, but without him 
the garden quickly returns to the jungle. We are God’s 
fellow-workers in the completion and perfecting of his 
creation. As we praise the Creator of all things, may we 
meditate on how we may cooperate more fully, that the 
garden of God may blossom among us. 


PERIOD OF SILENCE 


II. A Sacrament of Repentance and Dedication 


ScriPTURE READING: 


Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn 
down and cast into the fire. 

Let each man take heed how he buildeth; for other foun- 
dation can no man lay than that which is laid, which is 
Jesus Christ. But if any man build on the foundation gold, 
silver, costly stones, wood, hay, stubble, each man’s work 
shall be made manifest: for the day shall declare it because 
it is revealed in fire; and the fire shall prove each man’s 
work of what sort it is. If any man’s work shall be burned, 
he shall suffer loss; but he himself shall be saved; yet so as 
through fire. 

For everyone shall be salted with fire. 

Buy of me gold refined by fire. 


Prayer: “O God, who art visible only to the pure in heart, 
and can be known only by such as love the truth; cleanse our 
inward minds, we pray thee, from all insincerity, and self- 
deception. Strengthen in us the appeal of all that is true and 
beautiful, that evil may lose its power over us and sin be 
trampled underneath our feet. 

“Help us by discipline, by industry and prayer, to refine, 
enlarge and rightly employ the minds thou hast given to us, 
and may these days of deeper knowledge not leave us in 
danger of greater condemnation, because we have failed 
to be true to the light we see. Make our bodies thy temple 
and our minds thine altar where the sacred flame is ever 
burning. Amen.” 


Meprration: In ancient religions, the sacrifices to God were 
burned on the altar of burnt-offering. They symbolized life 
devoted completely to God. Fire is also a symbol of judg- 
ment and purification. The worthless and refuse are burned, 
that the valuable may survive and grow. As we put leaves 
and brush upon the fire, may they be symbols of the selfish- 
ness, the laziness, the impure thoughts, the jealousy and 
uncontrolled temper from which we would be purged. May 
this flame that rises toward heaven be a symbol of our re- 
newed and complete dedication to God. 


Hymn: “I Would Be True” (sung by the group as the assist- 
ants add to the fire the materials set aside for this purpose). 


III. Sacrament of Feeding 
ScripTURE READING: John 6: 4-13 


ScripTURE READING: Jesus said unto them: I am the Bread 
of Life: He that cometh to me shall never hunger; and he 
that believeth on me shall never thirst. If any man thirst, 
let him come unto me, and drink. Whosoever drinketh of 
this water shall thirst again: Whosoever drinketh of the 
water that I shall give him shall never thirst: but the water 
that I shall give him shall be in him a well of water springing 
up into everlasting life. I will give unto him that is athirst 
of the fountain of the water of life freely. 

For I came down from heaven, not to do mine own will, 
but the will of him that sent me. They said therefore unto 
him, What sign showest thou then that we may see, and 
believe thee? What dost thou work? Our fathers did eat 
manna in the desert; as it is written, He gave them bread 
from heaven to eat. Then Jesus said unto them, Verily, 


2,W. E. Orchard, in The Temple, p. 122. Copyright E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., New York, publisher. 
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verily I say unto you, Moses gave you not that bread from 
heaven; but my father giveth you the true bread from 
heaven. For the bread of God is he which cometh down 
from heaven, and giveth life unto the world. Then said 
they unto him, Lord, evermore give us this bread. é 


MepitTaTion: None of us knows the pangs of starvation, but 
all of us know the need for food. Malnutrition arises from 
the absence of some vital constituent in our diet. There is a 
food for the soul as well as for the body. Only the hungry 
seek food; hence, Jesus said, “Blessed are those who hunger,” 
for they shall be filled. In the Gospel of John, Jesus himself 
is presented as our spiritual food; it is a feeding from above 
but only for those who recognize their need. Let us pray 
that these symbols of divine feeding may mediate to us that 


inner strengthening of the soul which can only come from 
him who is Life indeed. 


PRAYER OF CONSECRATION: Father of all mercies and God of 
all comfort, we humbly beseech thee to grant us thy pres- 
ence and sanctify this bread which is broken before thee as 
thy Son broke the loaves by the Sea of Galilee. May thy 
Spirit be with us as we perform this act in his memory, 
that by faith we may receive Christ crucified in us, and 
that we may feed on him in our hearts with thanksgiving, 
and that he may be one with us and we with him. Amen. 


Hymn: “Break Thou the Bread of Life.” (Sung during the 
distribution of the broken bread, all communicants retaining 
their bread until the word from the leader.) 

(Sacramental eating together as the leader repeats the 
words: ) 
This is the bread which cometh down out of heaven, that a 
man may eat thereof and live. And the bread which I give 
is my flesh for the life of the world. 


IV. Sacrament of Growth 
ScripTURE READING: John 15: 1-8 


MepiTaATIOn: Vineyards join first century Palestine and twen- 
tieth century America. Jesus said that men do not gather 
grapes of thorns; only a good tree brings forth good fruit; 
by their fruits ye shall know them; but it is also true that by 
their roots you shall grow them. Only a vine or tree that is 
pruned of superfluous branches really bears good fruit. In the 
gospel of John, this figure is deepened in mystical terms. 
Just as the branch can bear fruit only as it abides in the 
vine, so we can bear fruit only as we abide in Christ, who 
should be to us as the vine that sustains our life. The evan- 
gelist is thinking of more than a mere historical person. It 
is the God who was revealed to men in and through Christ 
who can be the life-giving source of growth. And as we 
grow in him, we should be joined in brotherhood to every 
other branch which abides in the same vine. 


Prayer:® “We give thanks to thee, our Father, for the Holy 
Vine of David, which thou didst make known to us through 
Jesus, thy Son. As we partake of the fruit of the vine, may 
we and all thy people abide as branches of that true vine 
which brings forth fruit unto eternal life.” 


Hymn: “O Love that Wilt Not Let Me Go” 
(Clusters of three grapes distributed during the prayerful 
singing of the hymn.) 
(One grape eaten after each of the following sentences.) 
As we partake of the fruit of the vine, may we grow in 
mind, coming into more of a knowledge of the truth that 
sets us free; 


As we partake of the fruit of the vine, may we grow in 
sensitiveness of spirit to all that concerns the needs of our 
fellow-men; 


As we partake of the fruit of the vine, may we grow in 
the disciplined control of our emotional life and in decisive- 
ness of action for all that is good. 

SHort Periop oF SILENT PRAYER 
BENEDICTION 


* Adapted from second century prayer. 
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A New Development in Psychology 


By Roy E. DicKkrrson* 


In recent months the JOURNAL has carried a series of 
articles on some basic problems in Christian education— 
mainly in the field of theology. This month we turn the page 
to a new topic, that of psychology. An interpretation of Dr. 
Fritz Kunkel by a careful student of his Christian approach 
to psychology will be appreciated by our readers. 


T SOME BASIC POINTS modern psychology and 


religion have been in sharp conflict. Their differ- 


ences have been a two-edged sword used by some - 


to hack at all religious convictions, and by others to slash 
at all confidence in much that was really valuable in psy- 
chology. It is refreshing and profoundly gratifying, there- 
fore, to note the appearance of a new school of. psychology 
which no longer involves these conflicts. It is the work 
of a German psychiatrist, Dr. Fritz Kunkel, who is just 
coming to be known in this country, partly through his 
first visit to America and partly because of the transla- 
tion into English of some of his books. 

Dr. Kunkel calls his psychological system the We-Psy- 
chology. For our purposes here, the most noteworthy mat- 
ters in it are his concepts of the ego and the self. An ade- 
quate discussion of them is impossible within the necessary 
limits of this article. The following outline has been au- 
thorized and approved by him. 


W? BEGIN with the fact that every individual builds 
up a system of ideas and feelings regarding himself. 
Out of his manifold experiences, beginning in infancy, he 
gathers varied impressions of what he is and what his 
capacities are. As one illustration, let us take a simple, 
typical situation in childhood. 

“John” was the fifth child and the only boy in a wealthy 
family. His parents had fondly hoped for a son ever since 
their first child was born. When at length he arrived, 
they were overjoyed. And they became foolishly over-at- 
tentive to him. His slightest wish was gratified and every 
need anticipated, if possible. Father and mother and four 
sisters waited hand and foot upon him. 

In such an atmosphere it is easy to understand why 
he came to feel that he was a very important person. The 
reaction is not a carefully reasoned conclusion. It is rather 
a feeling which is unconsciously developed and cherished. 
No child would put it into words, but if he did it might be 
expressed something like this: “I am a very important per- 
son. Therefore, I am entitled to play the leading role, to 
be the center of attention, to have others praise me and take 
care of my needs and wishes.” 

In popular language we are accustomed to speaking of a 
person who actually plays a leading role as a star. Therefore, 
the We-Psychology speaks of an ego such as John’s as the 
Star type. His unconscious feeling is that he is the kind 
of person commonly called a Star. And he acts like one. 

Grown to maturity, the man with a Star-ego is the kind 
of person who must always be shown much deference. 
Make him president of an organization or Grand Sachem 


* Author, So Youth May Know, Growing into Manhood, etc., Kansas 
City, Missouri. 
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of the Society of Flub-Dubs and he will graciously occupy 
the. throne. Sometimes he will work hard and efficiently 
to hold a prominent position. But since he unconsciously 
expects others to do things for him, he may let someone 
else do the work and take the credit for it! In any event, 
if he is not treated as a very important person, he will 
be only mildly interested and, perhaps, feel quite definitely 
offended or even insulated. 


HE STAR-EGO includes-many false ideas about what a 

person-is-and-his relations to others. It represents an 
unconscious organization of one’s thinking and feeling into 
a definite pattern which is full of faults. Every human be- 
ing forms some such pattern. There are other types which 
cannot be described here that are clearly defined in the We- 
Psychology. Their importance psychologically is that the 
mistaken ideas involved in them, together with many other 
distorted notions regarding one’s capacities and limitations, 
constitute the ego. In other psychological systems, the ego 
is considered to be the self. Here it is spoken of as only 
the ‘“‘seeming-self,” or what the person mistakenly thinks 
he really is, the false image which every person models of 
the self. Notwithstanding its inaccuracies, it appears to the 
individual to be the real self. And, therefore, he behaves 
as if he actually were the person represented by his ego, 
unconsciously plays the role of the “seeming-self,” and 
thus acts on many mistaken assumptions because his ego in- 
cludes many false ideas of what he is, and what his rela- 
tionships are to others. A person with the Star-ego is un- 
consciously impelled to assert his stardom. He feels that he 
must excell, receive praise, trail admirers behind him. Such 
an inner motivation makes for unchristian living. Thus, 
the ego is a false guide, leading one away from the realiza- 
tion of his own possibilities. 

This becomes more apparent if we carry the analysis 
a step further and change the figure. In addition to mis- 
taken ideas about one’s value and relationships to others, 
the ego includes many inaccurate notions about what one 
cannot do. There may be all kinds of limitations need- 
lessly placed by the individual upon his efforts, simply 
because he has somehow unwittingly built into his ego 
unwarranted fears and feelings of inadequacy. Bearing this 
in mind, let us consider the ego as a shell. It, so to speak, 
encases the self and limits its expressions. That which 
might be cannot be simply because the self is blocked and 
thwarted. 


LL THIS becomes more significant as we consider Dr. Kun- 
kel’s conception of the self, which he speaks of in some 
of his books as the “subject.” The position of the We-Psy- 
chology is that the nature of the self can never be fully 
understood by the human mind. The reason is that the 
self partakes of the divine—of that which is infinite. And the 
limited intelligence of human beings can never fully fathom 
the infinite. 
In spite of this limitation, we are able to some extent to 
think accurately of the self. One characteristic is the ca- 
pacity for being creative. It is a power upon which, in some 
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persons, such as Edison and others, there seems to be rela- 
tively little by way of restriction. Creative capacity must 
not be thought of in terms of such brilliant manifestations 
only. It is exhibited less spectacularly but often none the 
less remarkably by men and women facing the common- 
place tasks of life, and being productive. Mothers seek ef- 
fective ways to rear high-minded children, and find them. 
Teachers search for better ways to develop their pupils, and 
succeed. Farmers struggle with some problems of the soil, 
and solve them. Ordinary folk in everyday living find the 
courage, wisdom and love they need. 

Another characteristic of the self is its capacity for be- 
ing infused with the spirit of God. Indeed, creativeness 
is one of the evidences of this infusion—an infusion which 
may increasingly take place and which accounts for any 
rise of human beings to higher spiritual levels. In this way 
Jesus may be thought of as being completely infused with the 
spirit of God. 


> bre all these things are not a complete description of 
the indescribable self but mere “hints” of its nature. 
Its expressions cannot be predicted because it is free. It is 
not subject to the laws of cause and effect, being actually 
creative in the best sense of the word. Therefore, it never 
can be, “the object of a science.” Aside from a few basic 
facts, perhaps incompletely understood, anything that we 
know about it is negative, that is, by way of knowing 
what obstructs its full expressions in human life. To 
know anything more than a “hint” of the fullness of its 
creative, productive capacities is impossible. 

All these are “hints” about the characteristics of the 
self on the divine side, so to speak, of its nature. On the 
human side there are two distinctive qualities. One is a 
strange slowness to believe in the possibilities of the self, 
as when we look at examples in others of the creative living 
possible for all and say, “I could never do that.” The 
second of these qualities is an unwillingness to face reality 
by taking responsibility for one’s own behaviour. Making an 
independent decision of admitting that a mistake is our 
own fault is frequently all but impossible. Instead, we are 
inclined to lean on others for direction. 


NE CONSEQUENCE of these conceptions of the ego and 

the self is a transformation which in the We-Psychol- 

ogy is considered possible in every human life. The nature 
of this change takes us back to a fact stated earlier. 

Every human being acts the part of the person he thinks 
he is—as if his ego were the real self. Such behaviour is 
called ego-centric because it is centered in the ideas and 
feelings involved in the ego. It is possible, however, for 
every man to display the real powers of the self. And to 
some extent every normal person does so. Such behaviour 
is termed objective, living. 

One of the problems of human existence is the change 
from ego-centric to objective living. The one means frustra- 
tions, defeats, distress, because it involves action on mistaken 
ideas and the pursuit of false goals. The other means the 
deepest and most lasting satisfactions inherent in that living 
which is a true expression of the divine within us. 

The change as viewed by the We-Psychology is a trans- 
formation indeed, and a lifelong task. It means the achieve- 
ment of progressively better insights into the mistaken idea 
caught up in the ego. It means, also, the consequent in- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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FROM THE JOURNAL OF A RuRAL MInIstEr’s WIFE 


June 8 


All week Edward’s been camping with his Boy Scout 
troop on the lake shore of an old abandoned farm. Two 
other ministers from neighboring villages and he have been 
running their own camp so the boys could bring potatoes 
and beans from home to reduce expenses. While his Scouts 
built nail-less bridges over the nearby swamp and con- 
structed lean-to’s of moss and tree boughs, he made stew 
in a ten-quart pail to feed them. At a recent Court of Honor 
three of these boys became Life Scouts. 


June 12 


Despite the misty rain, when we drove to the lake for 
the Auburn Children’s Day program we found a large 
group of folks gathered under the trees about a rustic 
outdoor platform and altar. A huge tarpaulin covered the 
organ, but the organist played in the rain. Nothing could 
dampen the spirits of the group, though they did con- 
descend to eat their lunches inside. “If it had rained like 
this a year ago during the drought we’d have eaten in the 
rain, and thanked God for the privilege,” remarked Mrs. 
Swanson. 


June 21 


Vacation Bible schools at both Gorman and Tensville 
have been in order this week and will continue through 
next week. It’s a strenouus life. 

The mornings are spent at Gorman. I little wonder the 
Sunday School Council has been complaining of the dif- 
ficulty of carrying on eight Sunday school classes in our 
little one-roomed church. With only three classes in action, 
we seem constantly to be in each other’s way. 

A hurried lunch, a drive to Tensville, then we ring the 
old church bell to announce that Bible school will convene 
in ten minutes. 

The Weber family has arrived at a compromise. Dad says, 
“David and Norene stay home to help with the farm work.” 
Mother says, “If they’re willing to hike two miles and a 
half into town and then back again under this hot summer 
sun, they can go to Bible school.” So every other day David 
and Norene trudge to town, and every other day they work 
in the summer harvest fields. The Weber family is one of 
the homes among the seventy per cent of those in the 
countryside about Tensville that our survey indicates 
are unchurched. Our Bible school is full of children whose 
parents have heard the minister preach only at funerals. 
“The harvest is rich, but the laborers are few.” 


June 30 


I’ve enjoyed today. After vacation school we called in 
some of the brave, humble homes of Gorman, which others 
are forgetting. I’ll remember the Phillips’ rejoicing because 
they’d caught enough rain water for all to have shampoos. 

Tonight the Tensville vacation school gave its program 
for the village. Timid little Jean tugged persistently at 
my sleeves while we were practising our pantomime of 
Christ and the little children. “I want to be the one to sit 
on Jesus’ knee,” she begged. So Clarence held the contented 
girl while the other children gathered around his chair and 
sat at his feet. 
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Vacation School—and You 


By Mary SHERBURNE WARREN* 


suppose—the minister’s wife is sick. 

It may be the best way out, you are almost forced 
to admit, even you. With a minister and his wife and one 
or two of the old guard available for leadership, a successful 
school is assured. Handicraft leaders, young helpers, even a 
beginners’ teacher can be found, as a rule, but to secure a 
teacher for a large group of older children is another matter, 
a teacher who can follow a course intelligently or plan one 
of her own. You are not satisfied with second best, with 
mere handicraft and recreation for these boys and girls, 
some of whom have been transported for miles for their 
only religious instruction of the year. Here and there in the 
community are women who would make inspiring leaders 
of primaries, of juniors, of intermediates. But two weeks? 
Impossible! The routine work of a farmhouse, you are 
forced to admit, is enough for any woman .. . add to that 
canning, company.... Well, vacation school may have to be 
given up for this one year, you moan. Then you remember 
the mission study class that was omitted for just one year, 
and never was revived. Vacation school must zot be 
given up! 

And shall not be given up! The new minister is a fighter 
also. He mounts the pulpit steps the next Sunday and issues 
an §.O.S.—primary teacher wanted! You gasp—supposing ! 
But no unqualified person would respond after listening to 
his digest of two of the cooperative series of vacation school 
texts. Texts, by the way, which will be found in the vesti- 
bule after the service. 

“Fascinating!” ‘The verdict as a woman turns the pages 
of Rebecca Rice’s Exploring God’s Out-of-Doors. A yearn- 
ing she had to experiment with blueprints, with an aquarium. 
Ah, what a wealth of stories, poems, Bible verses! “‘O, sing 
unto the Lord a new song; for he hath done marvelous 
things’ —yes, marvelous things, she reminds you, to which 
many country children are blind and deaf. Books, ah, books! 
She scans the bibliography for the children’s browsing table. 
Again she turns to the “Explanation and Aims of the 
Course.” “This course endeavors to lead children, through 
their own observation, study, and growing appreciations, to 
feel God’s presence as revealed by his handiwork.” She reads 
on and on. Finally: “I can’t resist. My family must eat 
baker’s food for two weeks while I feast my soul. Oh, I 
know I refused, but you simply asked me to ‘take the primary 
children.’ You never mentioned a nature course. I never 
dreamed there was such a course as this.” 

Or the woman who responded to the $.O.S. may have 
passed by this text without a thought—or with the thought, 
“Absurd to teach nature to boys and girls who are sur- 
rounded by nature.’”’ Eagerly she opens Elizabeth L. Reed’s 
Bible Homes and Homes Today. For a two weeks course, 
just Bible Homes, she decides. A-ha, an opportunity for 
modelling! She cannot pass a clay bank without a yearning 
desire to stop. Materials needed—clay or wall paper cleaner 
and paint for village of Nazareth and Palestinian house. 
Whoever heard of using wall paper cleaner for making 


[spe WILL BE no vacation school this year, you 


* North Pomfret, Vermont. 
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oriental jars, lamps, hand-mills and so on? Such fun to 
try it. A real vacation! 

You smile in spite of yourself. She smiles. “I know I 
said I could not give two weeks to vacation school, but I 
had not seen this course. You simply asked me to ‘take the 
primaries.’ Palestine has fascinated me ever since I attended 
a summer school of religious education. I can still see the 
Palestinian house we made. We modelled, we wove mats, 
we dressed a family—my dear, there was nothing we didn’t 
do.” That she may be still further enchanted, you loan her 
the five issues of The Pilgrim Elementary Teacher (January 
to May, 1937) containing “Neighbors in Nazareth,” by 
Florence M. Taylor. 


UESTION: If vacation school is a place and opportunity 
for the acquisition of appreciations, knowledge, skills, 
enthusiasms, hobbies, how much time is there to waste? 
Answer: None. Question: How is time wasted? Answer, as 
follows: “Glue, glue, who’s got the glue?” Wild search 
from one department to another. “Here it is,” from Primary 
Pete, ‘‘only there ain’t none.’”’ And none in the other tubes 
that finally come to light. Work is held up while a boy is 
sent to the country store that may or may not have some in 
stock. No longer does this occur in your vacation school. On 
the first Monday each department is given its own supply 
of pencils, crayons, paste, muscilage, glue, thumb tacks, and 
so on—yes, and scissors, since the school board offered to 
lend you a supply. Crepe paper, cover paper, oak tag and 
other materials repose in the back pews where they are 
accessible to all.-On the bulletin board is a paper for the 
listing of departmental needs, such as jig saw blades. 
Those jig saw blades! Why, oh why, you wonder, did 
you not buy five times as many, the unused blades to be 
returned? A vacation school without jig saws, you are con- 
vinced, would be a vacation school without junior boys. 
Year after year you have watched them. Shining eyes. Too 
intent upon their work to stop for recreation; no time to 
fool. Something accomplished, something done. Jig saws 
and juniors, junior boys. 


Aud REMEMBER your surprise the year a pretty young 
mother offered to take the beginners. Not for years had 
she attended church, and her education was meager. But 
you knew how skillful she was with her hands. You must 
take her as she was and she would give you of her best, 
which would be largely handicraft. Patterns? Oh yes, here 
was a pattern of a hobby horse on a vacation school manual. 
Such hobby horses! You can see the children hippity-hopping 
about the yard, their faces shining as they played “Ring 
Around the Rosie,” “Follow the Leader,” and other games 
under the old maples; their faces shining as they talked of 
the parties they had had or were going to have. The church 
was a happy, happy place. Often during the two weeks you 
wondered how the young mother came to take this class. 
Then you remembered that years ago she was one of your 
juniors, that again and again she had helped decorate the 
vestry for social affairs, that she had assisted you in many 
ways. It was good to remember. 
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The Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary of the Geneva Camps 


Shea YEAR marks the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Geneva Camps. They were started 
under the leadership of the Young People’s Division Com- 
mittee of the International Sunday School Association with 
the opening of Conference Point Camp at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, in 1914. The original camps were small, very 
small; in fact, just thirty-seven boys and forty-nine girls. 
Young people soon, however, responded so eagerly to this 
new camp leadership that other camps were necessary to 
serve various sections of the country. 

A second camp was inaugurated in 1919 in the heart of 
the White Mountains of New Hampshire at Geneva Point 
on Lake Winnipesaukee. Later, a third was founded at 
Geneva Glen in the mountains of Colorado. When in 1922 
the Sunday School Association became the International 
Council of Religious Education, the camp movement con- 
tinued under the Youth Department of the new organiza- 
tion. The Geneva Camps pioneered in the development of 
summer enterprises for guiding and directing the Christian 
youth of the country. Records indicate that some 9000 youth 
representing many denominations and most of the states 
have glimpsed new visions of the meaning of the Christian 
life through the influence of the Geneva Camps. 

The camps have played an important part in the develop- 
ment of youth work of the Council. They have provided 
the means for an increasing fellowship between denomina- 
tional and interdenominational adult leaders of youth and 
young people. In the early years many directors of youth 
work in state councils found their inspiration and way into 
youth work through this fellowship. It has also been the 
means by which leaders and youth share in the developing 
of an interdenominational youth program. The curriculum, 
beginning with the emphasis on the four-fold life, then the 
development of the Christian Quest idea, and more recently 
the United Christian Youth Movement with its program 
of Christian Youth Building a New World, has received 
great emphasis from the sharing of ideals of each phase of 
the movement through the fellowship of the camp. 

For twenty-five years young people have gone forth from 
the camps motivated by an abiding Christian purpose ex- 
pressed in symbolic language. According to the phase of 
the movement, some belonged to the Lodge of a Thousand, 
some were on the Christian Quest, some joined Christian 
Youth in Building a New World. In the words of the 
Geneva fellowship, they have been Akitas, searchers, for 
their inner-best selves, for helpful friendships, for new dis- 
coveries, for unattained heights, for unknown truths, but 
above all, searchers for new experiences with God. 

On this twenty-fifth anniversary of their founding, the 
Youth Department of the International Council of Reli- 
gious Education is planning an extensive twenty-fifth an- 
niversary observance. During the youth camps at Winni- 
pesaukee and Geneva there will be anniversary banquets. 
Alumni are being invited to return to their respective camps 
for the banquet and graduation exercises. It is hoped many 
will find it possible to return and meet old friends. Three 
men who have shared in camp leadership will participate, 
O. W. Warmingham and Percy R. Hayward at Lake 
Geneva, and Roy Burkhart at Winnipesaukee. The anni- 
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Camp Again 


By ANN ELtiotTr 


(Written at Conference Point Camp, Lake Geneva) 


GOD, all is well 
Because today I am in camp again. 


How often through the year have I looked down the months 
to this, 

When days have pushed and crowded duties in 

Till I felt stifled with responsibilities. 

Then for a moment have I shut my eyes, 

Remembering blue skies, and morning hush; 

White buildings set among cool, stately trees 

And moonlight dancing off across the lake; 

Faces uplifted, lighted by the glow 

Where campfires pushed the shadows back and back; 

Heads bowed in prayer upon a hillside hushed 

When sunset slowly trailed across the sky. 


Then have I felt renewed, refreshed, relaxed, 
Eager to put my hands to work again. 


When I have seen squalor, wreckage, filth, 

The dingy places where men live and work and die— 
When I have seen selfishness and brutal greed 
Grinding the spirit from a human life, 

Taking its toll of blood from families,— 

Then have I steadied myself, and in a bit 

The reassuring swell of voices young and strong 
Has come a-drifting back across the months to me, 
Singing of building temples; bridging human rifts. 


When I have knelt to pray 

And all uncertainties came pushing in 

To shut you out, O God, 

Then have I come in memory, 

Rested upon the shore among the trees, 

Felt all the surge and power in the lake, 

The bigness of the sky, the tallness of the hills. 


So down the months I’ve waited long for this. 
O God, you can relax a little bit; 

You do not need to hold my hand so hard. 
Today, you see, I’m back in Camp again. 


versary will be observed at “Winni” on August 17 with 
graduation on August 18; at Lake Geneva on August 31, 
with graduation following on September 1. These banquets 
will mark the launching of a twenty-fifth Anniversary 
Fund to provide scholarships and resources for the camps 
and the council program for youth. 

Those who have shared in the Geneva fellowship heave 
the years are invited to return to the camps. Come back 
in your imagination, if you cannot return personally. 
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Wages 


A Temperance Play in One Act 


Persons of the Play 


Dr. ANDREW GorDON, a country physician 
KATHERINE Gorpon, his wife 

BarBARA Gorpon, his daughter 

Donatp Gorpon, his son 

Rogsert Gorpon, his younger brother 


Time: The present 

SETTING: The living room of the Gordon 
household. The essentials are a center 
table with a chair on either side, pre- 
ferably a rocking chair and a large 
lounging chair. On one side of the room 
there is a long, home-made book case 
filled with books. A door at the center 
back represents the house door leading 
outside. At the right is the entrance 
into the doctor’s office. At the left, the 
entrance leads presumably into the 
other rooms of the house. There is a 
large mending basket overflowing with 
socks and miscellaneous clothing on the 
center table. If possible, there might 
be added a good religious picture on 
the wall and several family portraits. 
Also some musical instruments standing 
about informally; a guitar or mandolin, 
or a violin case. There might be flowers 
in a vase atop the book case. The 
intention is to convey that here lives a 
family whose members read, make 
music, worship and are beauty loving. 
As the scene opens Mrs. Gorpon 
sits in the rocking chair trying to occupy 
herself with mending, but her attention 
is fixed upon her daughter. BARBARA 
is a pretty girl, high-school age, much 
fascinated at present by a large 
travelling bag which stands outside the 
doctor’s office door. This bag is liberal- 
ly plastered with foreign labels. Bar- 
BARA runs her finger tip over them 
fondly. She speaks with awed en- 

thusiasm. 


BarBaRA: Buda-Pest Berlin 
... Wien; that’s Vienna, isn’t it? (Turns 
inquiringly to MOTHER, then back to bag) 


Royal Danielli, Venezia... Roma... 
Paris! Look, Mother, Paris/ 
Mrs. Gorpon (dryly): I’m looking. 


Your brother Don would say, “So what ?” 
(Thrusts darning egg into sock and re- 
gards it critically.) 

BarBaRA: Here’s one almost scratched 
off! L—O—. I’m sure it’s London! (Sits 
back on heels and gives the bag a com- 
radely clap.) Oh, you lucky, lucky old 
bag! How I envy you! How I wish that 
I had your chances! 

Mrs. Gorpon (with a certain anxiety) : 
Really, Barbara? Aren’t you happy here? 

BARBARA (jumps up, crosses room and 
lays her finger lightly across her Mother's 
lips): Now Mums, don’t primp your lips 
and read me a smug little lecture on 


* Ardmore, Pennsylvania. 
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By Marion WEFER* 


“East, West, home’s best!’ Home’s all 
right,—but I’d like to go places! 

Mrs. Gorvon (darning placidly): It’s 
not impossible that you will—some day. 

BarBarRa (pouts): “Some day!” Don 
would say to that, “Oh, yeah?” Or would 
he? Don craves to go places too. 

Mrs. Gorpon (defensively): Don’s 
happy here, I hope. He’s getting splendid 
experience with his father. He’s doing 
real research out therein the barn. 

BARBARA (with an impish grin): The 
laboratory, if you please! 

Mrs. Gorpon (smiling): I beg its 
pardon! Of course, the laboratory! If 
Don keeps on there’s no doubt that he’ll 
“go places’—in time. 

BarBaRA (dolefully): “Some day’— 
“in time!’ I wonder. How long has Dad 
been practicing in this little, old forsaken 
mountain town? Forty years? 

Mrs. Gorpon: Forty-two years. 

BarBara (bleakly): Forty-two years! 
Right here! While Uncle Robert was 
dashing around in Budapest, Berlin, Vi- 
enna, Paris! Poor Dad! 

Mrs. Gorpon (with spirit): I’m not 
sure your father would agree to that! He 
doesn’t need, or ask for pity! 

BARBARA (with a shrug): Oh, Dad’s 
not romantic. He’s content with -this 
sleepy little town. Now, Uncle Robert— 
I only caught a glimpse of him before 
Dad whisked him away—Uncle Robert’s 
different! 

Mrs. Gorpon (her lips tighten): Yes. 
Robert is—different. I admit that. He— 
(Stops abruptly and tries to take up 
mending, but lets it drop in lap during 
following conversation.) 

Barpara: It doesn’t seem possible that 
he’s younger than Dad. He looks heaps 
older—more, well, experienced—gray hair 
at his temples just like you read about in 
books. He’s distinguished—he’s sophisti- 
cated! Why didn’t I ever hear of him 
before? There’s (ticks off uncles on her 
fingers) Uncle Phineas, Uncle Douglas, 
Uncle Angus, and Uncle Alex out in Kan- 
sas! I never even heard of Uncle Robert! 

Mrs. Gorpon (soberly): My dear 
Barbara—(The telephone rings in the 
doctor's office. Barbara starts toward the 
door, but her mother rises, dropping un- 
regarded sewing and crosses the room 
quickly.) Vl answer that. It may be 
your father wanting me. (Goes into of- 
fice and closes door. Barbara returns to 
the sophisticated traveling bag and toys 
with it. Reenter Mother.) Run to the 
barn and call Don. Ralph Gillow’s 
youngest has a fish hook through his 
hand. He wanted your father. He’s not 
quite sure that Don will do. 

BARBARA (laughs as she goes out): 
The summer people always call Don, but 
the natives still shout for “the old doc- 
tor!” (Exit BARBARA) 


(Mrs. Gorvon stands looking at the 
bag. She takes it up and carries it to the 
house door. She puts it down and dusts 
her hands together as if she had touched 
an unclean thing. Enter Don from the 
left with BARBARA at his heels. DON is a 
clean cut, alert young man in shirt sleeves 
which he pulls down as he crosses the 
room.) f 

Don: I hear there’s some minor sur- 
gery indicated. (Turns at office door) 
The kid tells me our Uncle Robert’s 
turned up! 

Mrs. Gorpon (quietly): Yes. Run 

along on your call, Don. The child’s 
frightened and in pain. 
‘ Don: O.K.! (Goes into office, reap- 
pears with shabby doctor's bag, hat and 
coat over arm. Opens front door and 
turns back in astonishment.) 

Don: Is that Uncle Robert’s car? 
Gosh, he may be a bad penny, but that 
looks like a million dollars! 

BarBara (quickly): I get it! (Whirls 
on brother) Isn’t Robert a—a black sheep 
—the family skeleton—or something? 

Don (gently pushing her in the face): 
Hush, child! You are too young to know! 
(Exit Don) 

BarBaRA (turning with excitement to 
Mother): But, Mother, isn’t he? 

Mrs. Gorpon (with embarrassment) : 
Barbara, it’s a little hard for me to speak 
fairly of your Uncle Robert. He—his 
habits—caused so much trouble and sor- 
row to your father. Your father was the 
oldest of the brothers, you know. He al- 
ways cared for the others. Robert was 
the only one to make that hard. 

Barsara: His habits? Does he—drink? 

Mrs. Gorpon: He did at one time. 
Heavily. 

BarsarA (easily): Yes, but look at his 
car and all. He’s probably reformed by 
now. 

Mrs. Gorpon (with no conviction): 
Perhaps. I’m sure I hope so. 

BarBARA (looking about for bag): 
Where is—? Oh, you put it over there! 
Hadn’t I better make up the guest room 
bed for Uncle Robert? 

Mrs. Gorpon: Not yet. 

BARBARA (in surprise): But the room 
ought to be dusted, and fresh curtains 
put up and everything! 

Mrs. Gorpvon: Later. 
won't stay. 

BARBARA (arrested by her tone and 
looking at her shrewdly): Why, Mother, 
you—you don’t want him to stay! 

Mrs. Gorpon (evenly): Your father 
welcomed him. You see, we thought for 
a long time that Robert was dead. He’d 
been gone so long. We had no word; and 
Robert was always reckless. And there 
were money matters. Your father for- 
gives him—everything. But I—no—I 
don’t want him to stay! 


Perhaps he 
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BARBARA (wonderingly): I never 
heard you speak so before, Mother. 

Mrs. Gorvon (with intensity): God 
forgive me for an uncharitable woman— 
but I want him to go away. Far away. 

BarsBara (looking at her mother with 
curiosity): You sound so strange—so 
hard. As if Uncle Robert were an enemy! 

Mrs. Gorpon (tensely): He’s allied 
with an enemy! He—(Seems about to 
say more, but bites lips, sits down and 
takes up sewing. She tries to speak casu- 
ally.) Robert intends to buy the old Le- 
land place and remodel it. He’s going to 
turn it into a—a “Tavern.” That’s what 
they call them now. We said, “Saloon,” 
but the saloon, of course, was never to 
return! 

BarBarA: Why, won’t that set the 
town afire! Dad’ll have a fit! He’s been 
Town Father to this place for years! He 
wants to keep it dry! 

Mrs. Gorpon: Your father preached 
health up and down these mountains. for 
years. He taught the people how to have 
healthy bodies and sound minds. What he 
has builded, Robert will tear down! 

BarBARA: But, mums, even Daddy 
can’t wrap up the town in cotton wool 
forever. It was sure to come sooner or 
later after Repeal. I expect Uncle Robert 
will fit up the place in style! 

Mrs. Gorpon (sewing jerkily): I ex- 
pect he will. 

BARBARA: The summer people will like 
it. Perhaps the natives will let it alone. 

Mrs. Gorpon: I’m afraid that’s too 
much to hope of human nature. I’m think- 
ing of the effect upon your father’s work. 
He is so proud of the public health rec- 
ord of our town. He was writing an 
article for one of the medical journals 
about it. 

BaArBARA: Oh, yes! I helped him draw 
the graphs! Awfully fussy work! 

Mrs. Gorvon: Now that fine record 
of achievement will be changed. You'll 
see! Not at once, of course, slowly—but 
very surely! 

Barpara (wrinkling her forehead): 1 
expect there will be more accident cases. 
It’s tricky driving here with the mountain 
roads so narrow, but— 

Mrs. Gorpon: I’m thinking of the un- 
dernourished children, the ricketty babies, 
when the little that our people earn goes 
for drink. Isn’t that your father’s step? 

Barpara (looking out): Yes. Here 
comes Father now. 

Mrs. Gorpon (rising hastily) : Is Rob- 
ert with him? 

Barspara: No. He’s alone. 

(Mrs. Gorvon sits down again. Enter 
Dr. Gorpon. He is a hale, upright old 
gentleman with a thatch of thick, gray 
hair. His clothes are old but neat. He 
carries a battered old bag. He puts this 
down next to his brother’s elaborate one 
as he comes in. BARBARA runs to him and 
links her arm through his as he walks 
toward a chair.) 

BarsBaRA: Daddy, what have you done 
with Uncle Robert? 

Dr. Gorvon (sinking into armchair): 
Oh, Bob left me when he saw we'd have 
to leave the car and climb a trail. He said 
he’d wander back to town because it was 
all down hill walking. Bob hasn’t my 
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wind. Besides, he’d business to do. Any 
calls, Kate? 

Mrs. Gorpon: Ralph Gillow’s Johnny 
stuck a fish hook through his hand. Don’s 
taking care of it. Ralph wanted you. 

Dr. Gorpon (smiling): Ralph will be 
satisfied with Don when he sees him 
work. The boy’s a born surgeon; quick, 
bold, gentle, sure. I’ve great hopes for 
Don! 

Mrs. Gorpon (quietly) : I’ve one great 
hope. 

BARBARA (promptly): Me too! That 
ell be famous! Or rich, like Uncle Rob- 
ent! 

Mrs. Gorpon (her eyes meet her hus- 
husband’s): 1 hope he’ll always be—his 
father’s son. 

Dr. Gorpnon (simply): You’re loyal, 
Kate. (Rumples Barbara’s hair as she 
perches on the arm of the chair.) Eh, las- 
sie, what’s all this about your Uncle Rob- 
ert’s riches? He tells me he’s almost 
made his million. (Sighs) I’m afraid our 
Robert’s the failure of the family! 

BarBarRA (indignantly) : Failure! Fail- 
ure! Why, Daddy, think of the rest! 
Uncle Phineas on his farm! Uncle Doug- 
las and Uncle Alex, plodding along! 
They’re not exactly shining lights! 

Dr. Gordon (with a flash in his eye): 
I said “Failure!” As for the rest of the 
clan, they are “all, all honorable men!” 

BarBarA (pertly applauding): Shake- 
speare! 

Dr. Gorpon (shaking his finger at 
her): And you might do worse than study 
him! 

Mrs. Gorpon (rising): Barbara, we 
have our housework. Andrew, will Rob- 
ert— 

(A voice is heard singing “Home to 
Our Mountains.” The office door opens 
and ROBERT stands on the threshold. He 
is a dapper, expensively clad man with a 
lined face prematurely old. He is baldish. 
His manner is jaunty and extremely self 
possessed. He poses comedian fashion in 
the doorway with his hat debonairly 
aloft.) 

Rosert: Hello, hello, hello! Here we 
are again! Came right through your 
waiting room, Andy, as in the days of 
yore! (Sings) 


“When you and I were young, Andy, 
When you and I were young!” 


Might have made off with your whole 
office. Don’t you mountaineers ever lock 
your doors? 

Dr. Gorpon (cordially): Come in, 
Bob, come in! There isn’t a man in the 
mountains that would steal a pink pill 
out of that office! You remember Kath- 
erine, of course. 

Ropert (with gallantry): 
course! 

Mrs. Gorpon (Inclines head cour- 
teously, but does not offer her hand.): I 
remember you well, Robert. 

Dr. Gorpon: This is our daughter 
Barbara. 

BARBARA (putting out hand frankly): 
How do you do, Uncle Robert? 

Rosert (Speaks effusively and holds 
her hand until she pulls it away with a 
look of surprise) : Well, well, well! What 
have we here? Barbara, you'll have to 
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come to the big town and let your Uncle 
Robert show you around! 


BarsBarRA (dimpling): What fun, 
Uncle Robert! 
Mrs. Gorpon (quickly): Barbara, 


we've our work. I need you. You'll ex- 
cuse us, Robert? 

Rosert (briskly) : Certainly, certainly. 
(He bows them out, saying, as BARBARA 
passes him) Don’t be long, Sweetness! 

Barpara (turning impulsively) : Uncle 
Robert, sometime I want you to tell me 
all about Budapest and Paris and— 

Mrs. Gorpon (off stage): Come, Bar- 
bara. 

RogpertT: Budapest? 
food’s terrible there! 

BarBARA (in a disillusioned little mono- 
syllable) : Oh! (Goes out.) 

Dr. Gorpon: Sit down, Bob, sit down. 
(Robert seats himself.) We've a lot to 
talk over, you and I. 

RospertT: You've a pretty girl, Andy. 
Gets her looks from Katherine, though 
you've kept well, old man, mighty well. 
Isn’t there a son, too? 

Dr. Gorpon (with pride): Our first- 
first-born. Don’s just out of Medical, a 
“cum laude,” mark that, Bob! (Leans 
forward and taps him pridefully on the 
knee.) “Summa cum laude!” 

RosBert (studying his nails, visibly un- 
impressed): What's he making buried 
here? Do they still pay you in produce, 
eggs, potatoes, or what have you? 

Dr. Gorpon: He’s getting grand ex- 
perience! Man, we’ve done some surgery 
right here in the hills that the Mayos 
wouldn’t blush for! It makes sharp work 
sometimes when moon-shine and machin- 
ery mix at the logging camps! 

Rosert (thoughtfully) : | was counting 
on the loggers for my winter trade. In the 
summer we'll show the summer people 
some class. (Enter Mrs. Gorpvon with a 
tray holding a pitcher of buttermilk and 
two glasses.) 

Mrs. Gorpon: Melissa Black just 
brought this buttermilk for you, Andrew. 
She’d have been hurt if I hadn’t taken it 
to you at once. (Pours a glassful, hesi- 
tates, pours another.) Robert, will you 
have some? 

Rogpert (accepting it and looking curi- 
ously at it): Thank you. I haven’t tasted 
buttermilk in years. 

Mrs. Gorpon: Indeed! 

Dr. Gorvon (drinking): Thanks, 
Kate, and thank Melissa for me. 

Mrs. Gorpon: She’s in the kitchen. 
I'll tell her you enjoyed it. (Exits leaving 
tray on table.) 

Rogpert (tastes buttermilk and grim- 
aces and puts it down.) I guess I’ve lost 
my taste for this. (Rises and goes toward 
bag.) I’ve something stronger here. 

Dr. Gorpon (sternly): You'll drink 
nothing stronger in this house, Bob. And 
if you’ve anything in your bag I'll take 
it kindly if you keep it there! 

Ropert (equably. He returns to 
chair): That’s O.K. with me, Andy. I 
wouldn’t pull anything awkward before 
Katherine and the kids. Listen, Andy, 
and get me right! I told you I took the 
cure years ago. I’m your true temperance 
man now. Moderation, that’s me! I use 
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Income and Relief in the U.S.A. 


What Are 


HE CHARTS on this page are reproduced from, 

| the Social Security Bulletin, published by the Social 

Security Board, Washington, D.C. They present 

graphically salient facts regarding income and various types 
of relief or public assistance during the depression. 


Chart I 
Index of income payments in the United States, 1929-39 
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Chart I indicates income 1929-1938. Compensation of 
employees does not include work relief. Note in this chart 
how little fluctuation there has been in “dividends and in- 
terest” and “entrepreneurial income” as compared with 
“compensation of employees.” Note the relation of work 
relief and direct relief to total income. Also the beginnings 
of social insurance benefits. 

Chart II compares the various types of public relief, 
W.P.A. includes National Youth Administration. “Other 
federal work projects,” represent earnings on other work 
and construction projects financed in whole or in part from 


Chart II 


Public assistance and earnings of persons employed on Federal 
work programs in the continental United States, 1933-39 
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Federal funds. Note the relatively small total amount of 
“payments to farmers” under the A.A.A. in spite of the 
emphasis in much press and other comment on this matter. 
Note also the increase in work relief in comparison with 
general relief. Special types of public assistance include 
social security payments, assistance to the aged, dependent 
children, and the blind. 

Chart III indicates an estimate of direct areas. Work re- 
lief is not shown though the periods when it was in force 
are indicated. Scattered populations make work relief dif- 
ficult or impractical in many rural areas. Subsistance pay- 
ments to farmers are shown here as relatively small. Note 
the extremely small scope of private relief. 


Chart III 


Estimated relief in rural and town areas in the United States, 
January 1932-December 1938 
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Chart IV 


Relief in 116 urban areas in the United States, 
January 1929-November 1938 
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Chart IV shows relief of all types in 116 urban areas. 
C.W.A. figures include the complete outlay, including ad- 
ministrative staff. W.P.A. figures include earnings of per- 
sons employed on projects within the areas and certified 
as in need of relief. Note here the relatively larger place 
of private relief, especially early in the depression. But note 
how it has “flattened out” in later years. 
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HIP PROGRAM 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


THEME For JuLty-Aucust: Our Father 
Made Them All 


For the Leader 
With the coming of the warm summer 
days the program in the primary depart- 
ment usually becomes more flexible and 
informal. There should be many oppor- 
tunities for worship experiences outdoors 


as the children discover some new wonder 


and beauty in the world of nature. Many 
children will be away on vacation for part 
of the summer, and on their return may 
share with the group beauties they may 
have seen in the mountains, beside a lovely 
lake, at the shore, in the woods, or when 
looking at the stars through the trees at 
camp. 

When it is possible, the primary leader 
should plan to take the children for a 
walk to some beautiful garden nearby, or 
to see a field of wild flowers. Some Sun- 
days if it is not too hot the children would 
enjoy their worship out on the church 
lawn where they may sit beneath the wel- 
come shade of some trees and watch the 
blue sky and the fleecy white clouds. Dur- 
ing the week it may be possible to arrange 
a picnic in the woods beside a bubbling 
brook, or at the beach where the children 
may listen to the waves pounding on the 
shore. If a sudden summer shower should 
come, do not miss this opportunity to ex- 
press gratitude for the gift of rain and 
for the beautiful rainbow that so often 
follows the storm. 

Throughout the summer, the leader’s 
purpose will be to guide the children to 
appreciate that God and Father has made 
all these beauties of the summertime. The 
children should be led to feel very close 
to God when they look at the stars or 
listen to a brook or sit beneath the shade 
of a tree or wonder at the mountains and 
to desire to say “thank you” to God for 
his lovely summer world. 


Suggested Emphases 


First Sunpay: “Thou Hast Made Sum- 
mer ° 

SEconp SunpAyY: “The Day Is Thine” 

Tuirp Sunpay: “The Night Also Is 
Thine” 

FourtH Sunpay: 
Wind to Blow” 

FirtH SUNDAY: 
the Earth” 

Sixt Sunpay: “The Sea Is His’ 

SEVENTH Sunpay: “T'rees the 
God Made” 


“He Causeth° His 


“Showers that Water 


Good 


* Formerly Assistant Editor of Children’s Pub- 
lications, The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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By Margaret Sherwood W ard* 


E1icHTH SUNDAY: “The Mountains of 
God” 

NintH Sunpay: 
Rainbows” 
The order of these programs may be 

changed to coincide with the nature ex- 

periences provided for each group. 


“God’s Sunsets and 


Activities Which May Lead to Worship 
Experiences 


1. Taking a walk outdoors to discover 
some new wonder and beauty in God’s 
nature world, followed by a conversation 
about the things seen and enjoyed. 

2. Listening to some nature music 
played on the piano or victrola. Talking 
about the pictures one sees and the sounds 
one hears in the music. 

3. Sharing with the group some nature 
beauty seen while on vacation in the 
mountains, at the shore, or at camp. 

4. Making a poster, a wall frieze, or a 
book illustrated with pictures cut from 
magazines or story papers or original 
drawings on the subject “Our Father 
Made Them All.” 

5. Making a nature collection of pretty 
stones or shells gathered at the shore, 
flowers, leaves, mosses, ferns or pine 
cones from the woods, or other lovely 
nature objects discovered during the sum- 
mertime experiences. 

6. Working in a garden or taking care 
of plants. 

7. Listening to the song of a bubbling 
brook or of the waves pounding on the 
beach. 

8. Creating original stories, poems and 
prayers about God’s summertime world. 

g. Sharing some wild or garden flowers 
or other nature beauties with sick or 
shut-in friends. 

10. Looking at pictures of some of the 
wonders and beauties in God’s nature 
world, or studying nature objects. (This 
activity may be substituted for actual 
contacts with the outdoors.) 

11. Making illustrated booklets of na- 
ture poems, prayers and Bible verses. 
Several siutable ones are given below, to- 
gether with possible sources of others. 
Help the children to memorize a few to 
have ready as an expression of worship 
when they see these lovely things and 
think of God who made them all. When 
the booklets are completed and taken 
home, a letter to the parents may help 
explain how these booklets may be used. 


Materials That Will Enrich Worship 
NATURE INSTRUMENTAL Music: 


Fragment from “Dawning,” Sydnor* 
“Au Matin,” Godard? 
“A Morning in Summer,”” McAllaster® 


“All Through the Night,” Old Welsh Air? ® 

“L’ Angelus,”’ Gounod® 

“Evening Song,’’ Schumann? 

“The Evening Bell,’’ Kullak® 

“The Raindrops,” Chopin Prelude in D Flat?” 

“Spring Song,”’ Mendelssohn® (Babbling brooks 
and soft breezes) 

“Swaying Trees,’ Schubert® 

“To a Wild Rose,” MacDowell 

“Country Gardens,” Grainger 


NATURE SCRIPTURE: 


“Thou hast made summer.”—Psalm 74:17 
“He maketh his sun to rise.”—Matthew 5:45 
“The day is thine, the night also is thine.”— 


Psalm 74:16 

“The heavens declare the glory of God.”— 
Psalm 19:1 

Se causeth his wind to blow.”—Psalm 

7:18 

“whe bringeth forth the wind out of his 
treasuries.’—Psalm 135:7 

“He causeth to come down for you the rain.” 
—Joel 2:23 

“Thou makest it soft with showers.’”—Psalm 
65:10 

“He sendeth forth springs into the valleys; 
They run among the mountains.’’-—Psalm 
104 :10 


“The sea is his, and he made it.”—Psalm 95:5 
“OQ Lord my God, thou art very great... . 
Who maketh the clouds his chariot.’—Psalm 


To4et, 3 

“The trees of the Lord.”—Psalm 104 :16 

“Who by his strength setteth fast the moun- 
tains.”—Psalm 65 :6 

“The mountains of God.’”—Psalm 36:6 

“JT will lift up mine eyes unto the mountains.” 
—Psalm 121:1 

“T do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be 
for a token of a covenant between me and 
the earth.”—Genesis 9:13 

“Consider the lilies of the field, . . even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 


SUMMERTIME SONGS: 


About summertime gifts 
trees, grass, birds, sky, s 
clouds, sunrise, sunset) 


“God, Who Made the Earth’’» ? 
“God's Love’ 8 

“A Prayer for Each Season” 
“Summer Praise’”® 

“Clouds’® 

“Song of the Breezes’’® 
“What the Seasons Bring’ 
“Overtones’”» § 

“For the Beauty of the Earth’? * ° 
“This Is My Father’s World’ * © 


(flowers, 
sun, stars, 


(Summer)” *® 


1 Elizabeth McE. Shields, Worship and Conduct 
Songs for Beginners and Primaries. Richmond, 
Virginia, Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
1929. 

Be etiasrs Music and Worship. Philadelphia, 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 1930. 

®Clara Beers Blashfield, Song Friends for 
Younger Children. Rock Island, Illinois, The 
Vaile Co., 1931. 

*Danielson and Conant, Song and Play for 

Children. Boston, The Pilgrim Press, 1925. 

5Edith Lovell Thomas, A First Book in 
Hymns and Worship. New York, The Abingdon 
Press, 1922. 

Danielson and Conant, Songs for Little Peo- 
ple. Boston, The Pilgrim Press, 1915. 
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About night and day 


“A Child’s Day’? 

“God’s World’* 

“Lord of the Sunlight”? * ° 

“By Day and By Night’® 

“Father, We Thank Thee for 
Night” 2 % 5 6 

“God’s Gift of Day and Night’? 


“Summer Sun’’* 


the 


About the wind 


“The Wind’ 2 5 & 
“Blow, Wind’ 


About rain and showers 


“Weather Song’? 

“Down Came the Raindrops’” 
“Rain and Snow’”® 
“Pitapat’”® 


About rainbows 


“Oceans and Rainbows” 
“The Rainbow’”® 


1 


SUMMERTIME STORIES: 


About the nighttime 


“The Diamond Dipper’ 
“Rosemary’s Adventure in the 
“The Shining Moon’? 


Dark’® 


About summer showers 
9910 


“Pattery Raindrops 


About the wind 
“The Boy Who Found the Wind’’* 


About summer sounds (wind, ocean, 
brooks, birds, trees) 
“The Minstrel’s Song’’” 


About wild flowers and gardens 


“Who Loves Wild Flowers?’ 
“Daisies Make God’s House Beautiful’ 
“The Woman Whose Garden It Was’™* 
“Traveler’s Joy’® 


About cool water to drink 
“On a Day Like This’™ 


For other stories, see the summer is- 
sues of story papers and leader’s maga- 
zines. 


Poems ABOUT THE SUMMERTIME: 


From I wonder1# 


“I Wonder.” “Little Boy Looks at the 
Stars.” “The Wind.” ‘The Raindrops.” 


From 4 Child’s Garden of Verses? 


“Windy Nights.” “Looking-Glass River.” 
“At the Seaside.’ Rain.” ‘The Wind.” 
“Summer Sun.” “Night and Day.” 


From One Hundred Best Poems for 
Boys and Girls'® 


™Mary K. Berg, More Primary Worship Pro- 
grams. New York, Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
1928. 

5 Margaret Phelps, Children’s Leader, Febru- 
ary, 1935. Philadelphia, The American Baptist 
Publication Society. 

® Grace Helen Davis, Story World, November 
28, 1937. Philadelphia, The American Baptist 
Publication Society. 

From Keystone Primary Course II, Lesson 
26. Philadelphia, The American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society. 

Mary C. Odell, The Story Shop. Phila- 
delphia, The Judson Press, 1938. 

Maud Lindsay, Mother Stories. Springfield, 
Milton Bradley Co., 1900. 

% Elsie H. Spriggs, All-the-Year Stories for 


Little Folks. New York, Fleming H. Revell, 
928. 

M™ Alberta Munkres. New York, Abingdon 
Press, 1930. 


* Robert Louis Stevenson. New York, Platt 
and Munk Co., 1929. 

© Compiled by Marjorie Barrows. Racine, Wis- 
consin, Whitman Publishing Co., 1930. Price, 10¢. 
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“Barefoot Days.” “Sea Shell.” “The Cres- 
cent Moon.” “Firefly.” “Trees.” 


SUMMER PICTURES: 


Colored nature pictures of flowers, 
gardens, the woods, and ocean, the moun- 
tains, and the like, from the Graded Pic- 
ture Sets, story papers, and magazines. 


TREASURES FOR THE NATURE TABLE: 


Pretty stones ard shells from the beach, 
pine cones, ferns, moss from the woods, 
wild flowers. Encourage the children to 
feel responsible for bringing in as many 
of these lovely nature treasures as they 
can. 


NATURE PRAYER-POEMS: 


Tuanx You, Gop, ror SUMMER 


Thank you, God, for summer 
With all its flowers gay, = 

And birds that sing, and green grass, 
And butterflies that play 

At hide-and-seek with clover, 
And blossoms on the trees; 

And sunshine bright and showers, 
And every balmy breeze. 

Yes, thank you, God, for summer ; 
And always at my play 

Help me, thy child, remember 
These gifts of thine, I pray. 

—AvuTHOR UNKNOWN 


Tuanx You, Gop, ror Day™ 


Thank you, God, for pleasant day 
When sky above is clear and blue 
And fleecy clouds go floating through 

Like little frisky lambs at play. 


Thank you, God, for each new day 
That lifts the curtain from the night 
And brings the sunshine warm and bright 
So children such as I may play. 


Tuanx You, Gop, ror Nicur™ 
Thank you, God, for soft, cool night 
With little twinkling stars so bright, 
And for the shining moon whose beams 
Stream. down to lull me off to dreams. 


Thank you, God, for each new night 
That pulls a curtain over the light, 

And brings the friendly dark so deep 
That children such as I may sleep. 


Tuanx You, Gop, ror Winp™ 


Thank you, God, for wind that blows 
When gray clouds fill the sky; 

It helps to dry my mother’s clothes 
And sends my kite up high. 


It sails the little boats at sea 
And turns the mill about; 
The wind so jolly and so free 
We could not do without. 


Tuanx You, Gop, ror WatTEer™ 
Thank you, God, for bubbling spring 
That comes up from the ground, 
Then flows along the mossy stones 
With a happy, tinkling sound. 


I like to fill my drinking-cup 
With the sparkling water clear, 

For with your gift so pure and good 
I'll grow tall and strong each year. 


Tue Frrenpry SHower™® 


Down came the rain from skies above, 
Sent as a message of God's love; 
Pattered down in friendly way, 

Did so much real good that day. 


First the birdies came to drink, 

Took a bath at puddle’s brink; 
Then the leaves of trees drank too, 
It refreshed them just like dew. 


™ Margaret E. Sherwood, in Story World. 
Philadelphia, The American Baptist Publication 
Society. Used by permission. 

*From Junior World. Philadelphia, The 
American Baptist Publication Society. Used by 
permission, 


Flowers lifted faces fair, 
Thankful for the raindrops there, 
Crops grew better for the rain— 
God was good to us again. 
—Grayce Kroc: 


TREES 
A tree’s about the nicest thing 
That God has ever made. 
What would we do in summertime 
Without its cooling shade? 
—AvuTHoR UNKNow? 


Gon’s Voice” 
Sometimes when the wind is blowing 
The leaves of our maple-tree, 
I think it is God who is calling 
And whispering sweetly to me. 
—Mary Grace Martin 


For Mountain Grapness® 


Dear Father, who hast made the world 

So beautiful, we give thee praise. 
We lift.our eyes unto the hills 

And make this prayer for summer days: 


For tall green pines and snowy peaks, 
For streams that sing a rippling song, 

For cool green pools where fishes glide, 
For mountain breezes clean and strong, 


For friendly forest beasts and birds, 
For slender trails that thread their way 
Through woods and meadows starred wit 
flowers— 
Dear Father, ‘Thank you!’ we would say. 
—E.reanor Hammon 


OcEANS AND Rarnzows” 


Our Father made the ocean; 
Made the winds to blow; 
Made the lofty mountains ; 
And made the trees to grow. 


Lovely colored rainbows, 

Flowers wet with dew, 

Sunsets soft and rosy, 

Our Father made them, too. 
—EizasetH McE. Suierp 


From Prayers for Little Children™ 


“A Thank-You Prayer for Lovely Things. 
“I’m Glad for Day—And Night.” “. 
Child's Thought of God.” “Thanks fe 
Eyes and Ears.” “A Thank-You Praye 
for Thoughts and Things.” 


From My Own Book of Prayers?” 


“Morning and Evening.” ‘Some Lovel 
Things.” ‘“‘God’s Sky.” ““Starsaue so 
Thanksgiving for Night.’”’ “A Campfire. 
“A Beautiful Day.” “For a Rainy Day. 


Suggested Program for July 2 


THEME: Thou Hast Made Summer 


PREPARATION FOR WorsHip: If possible 
take the children outdoors for a shor 
walk, or let them sit under some tree 
on the church lawn. Suggest that the 
look for the lovely things that make th 
world so beautiful in the summertime 
like blue sky, tiny white clouds, ga 
flowers and butterflies. Ask them t 
listen to summer sounds, like hummin 
bees or soft breezes through the tree: 
or the tinkling of a little brook. 


Quiet Nature Music: “This Is M 
Father’s World.” ® ® 
(If indoors.) 


® From Story World. Philadelphia, The Amer 
can Baptist Publication Society. Used by pe 
mission. 

* From Worship and Conduct Songs for B 
ginners and Primaries. Richmond, Virgini 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 192: 
Used by permission. 

71 Edited by Mary Alice Jones. Chicago, Ran 
McNally and Co., 1937. Price, 10¢. 

= Edited by Mary Alice Jones. Chicago, Ran 
McNally and Co., 1938. Price, 1o¢. 
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CONVERSATION: (Either outdoors, if the 
worship experience takes place there, 
or inside after the return from the 
nature walk.) What are some of the 
beatuiful things we saw? Let us see 
how many different things we can 
name. Who gave us all these lovely 
things to make the summertime so 
beautiful? When we see such beauty, 
I always feel very close to God, don’t 
you? 

Sones: “God Is Near’? 2 or ““God’s Love 
Is Everywhere.” 


ScripTuRE: Eccl. 3:11; Psalms 27:4; 
72:19; 74:17. 
LEADER: 


These sunny summer days are nice 
When we can run and play. 
I think God made these pretty days 
So children could be gay. 
—Exrra Watersury GarpNer™ 


Sone: “All the Happy Children.’ & 
Story: 


A Happy Day™ 


' It was a lovely warm morning in July. Mary 
Jean woke up singing a happy little song. She 
loved these vacation days when she could help 
mother. 

As soon as she was dressed Mary Jean skipped 
downstairs into the kitchen where mother was 
preparing breakfast. ‘Good morning, mother,” 
beamed Mary Jean. “I feel so happy. I am sure 
something very nice is going to happen.” 

“Good morning, Mary Jean,” smiled mother, 
“and if you feel that way I am sure something 
will happen to make it a happy day.” 

Mary Jean helped her mother with the break- 
fast, and with all the early morning work. It 
was not long before she finished all the special 
tasks she did to help mother every morning. ‘‘Is 
there something else I may do, mother?” she 
asked after she was all through. 

“No, Mary Jean, not this morning. You have 
been so helpful this week I wonder if you would 
not like to go to the park to play?” 

“Oh, goody, goody,” cried Mary Jean ex- 
citedly. “Could I really go to the park all by 
myself ?” 

“You are a big girl now, Mary Jean. You have 
learned to watch when the light turns green and 
cross the street carefully. I know I can trust you 
to take care of yourself.” 

The park was not so far away after all. It 
was just across the street from Mary Jean’s home. 
The traffic light at the crossing made it easy for 
people to cross safely if only they paid attention 
to the signals as they changed. 

“T knew something happy would happen to- 


THEME FoR Juty-Aucust: The World 
Family 
Activities That Will Enrich Worship 


1. A reading table will add much in- 
terest and give broader information, and 
there is no better time to have one than 
in the summer season. From week to 
week books and magazines about the 
countries being considered should be 
added. The denominational story papers 
have many appropriate stories. A number 
of good books are available through the 
ten cent stores. If your local store does 


* Director of Religious Education, Western 
Texas Presbytery, San Antonio, Texas. These 
programs are based on material prepared by the 
author for Junior Departmental Graded Lesson 
course, Presbyterian Church in the U.S., Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Used by permission. 
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day,” laughed Mary Jean, running upstairs two 
steps at a time to dress Bay Sue in her very best. 
She would take her favorite baby-doll for an 
airing. Mary Jean did not have a baby coach 
of her own, but a little cart did just as well. 
Baby Sue seemed to enjoy her rides in the cart. 
In fact, she went to sleep the minute Mary Jean 
laid her down on the soft blanket. 

“Good-bye, mother,” called Mary Jean when 
she was all ready. 

“Good-bye, Mary Jean,’ answered mother, 
“Have a happy time in the park.” 

When Mary Jean reached the crossing she 
waited for the green light. She felt very proud 
to think she was old enough to take care of 
herself. ‘“Why, that must be helping mother, 
too,” she thought. ‘‘She does not have to take 
any time from her sewing to help me cross the 
street.” 

Everything was beautiful in the park that 
morning. Before long Mary Jean’s old friend 
Shep came out for his morning romp. Shep was 
the brown and white collie that lived in the 
house next to Mary Jean’s and they often played 
together. 

They had such a good time playing that by 
and by Mary -Jean began to feel hungry. The 
more she thought about those spicy ginger cookies 
mother had made the day before the hungrier 
she became. 

“T’ll go home and get some cookies, Shep,” 
Mary Jean said to her dog playmate. ‘‘But I can 
go much more quickly if I do not have to take 
Baby Sue. Will you please stay right here by 
the cart and watch her until I come back? That’s 
a nice dog. Keep the sun from shining in her 
eyes. She’s fast asleep.” 

Shep tried to make Mary Jean understand by 
his ‘“Woof, woof” that he would do just what 
she asked. 

Almost before he knew it Mary Jean was back 
again with something wrapped in a paper napkin 
in her hand. Shep jumped up on her to show how 
glad he was to have her back and Mary Jean 
patted his head and said, ‘Good Shep. Thank 
you for taking such fine care of Baby Sue.” 

Mary Jean found a bench where they could 
sit in the shade to rest. Shep sat down at her 
feet. Then Mary Jean opened up the paper 
napkin. “‘Here’s a cookie for you, Shep, and one 
for me,” she said. And as they munched the spicy 
cookies Mary Jean thought to herself, ‘‘Thank 
you, God, for giving me such a happy day.” 


PRAYER repeated after the leader. 


Tuanx You, Gop, ror SumMMmeER Days" 


Summer has come, and I am glad 

For sunny days to play 

In field and meadow, wood and lane 
Where flowers are bright and gay. 


I know you send the sunshine, God, 
To help in many ways, 

And so I say my thank-you prayer 
For sunny, summer days. 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Kate Payne Owens* 


not carry them, ask the manager to show 
you his catalogue, and select books for 
him to order for you. 

2. A frieze may be made to show the 
different members of the world family. 
Heavy, light-colored wrapping paper will 
serve as a background on which pictures 
may be pasted. The idea should be that 
of the unity of the world through Christ, 
and a picture of Jesus should have the 
most prominent position at the center of 
the frieze. 

3. In some groups a collection of small 
dolls representing people of many races 
may be started. Maybe someone in your 
town has a collection which she will lend. 

4. Pictures may be mounted and sent 
for use in mission stations abroad. 

5. In connection with the programs for 


Sone: “All Things Bright and Beauti- 


ful,’’1, 2, 3, 5, 6 


Suggested Program for August 6 


TuEME: The Sea Is His 

PREPARATION FOR WorsHiP: Let the 
group listen to the nature music of 
“The Storm.” Suggest that this music 
they have just listened to tells about 
the great, mighty ocean. How many of 
you have seen the ocean? (If possible, 
this worship experience may follow a 
recent visit to the shore by the children 
as a group, or by several of the chil- 
dren.) Enjoy some pictures of the sea 
if they can be obtained. Study any shells 
and other marine life in the nature 
exhibit. 

Sonc: “Song of the Sea,’ “The Sea,”? 
“Beside the Sea.’ 

ScrRIPTURE: There are many verses in the 
Bible about the great ocean. I am going 
to read two or three of the most beau- 
tiful ones that tell us who made the 
mighty sea. Psalms 95.5; 104:25. 

Story: (Try to find a story about children 
having a happy time on the beach from 
summer issues of the primary story 
papers. ) 

PREPARATION 
LEADER: 


FOR PRAYER BY THE 


Sometimes when the water is rolling 
To the sand by the great blue sea, 

I think it is God who is calling 

And speaking so gently to me. 

—Mary Grace Martin” 


THANK-YOU PRAYER: 


Tuank You, Gop, ror an Ocean Day! 


Today I went down to the shore; 
’T was such a lovely sight! 

To see the waves come rolling in, 
Splashing green and white. 


I built my castles in the sand, 
I waded in the sea, 

And found some pretty shells and 
To bring back home with me. 


stones 


It’s been a happy, happy day, 
Dear God, who made the sea, 
And now I want to thank you for 

This day you've given me. 


PrayeR ReEspoNSE: “Ocean and Rain- 


bows.’ 


August, a poster or series of posters may 
be made illustrative of things other coun- 
tries supply for use in our country. Pic- 
tures may be cut from magazines or 
drawn by the juniors. 

6. A book depicting American life will 
be welcomed by foreign missionaries. Pic- 
tures may show our homes, schools, 
churches, cities, flowers, trees, birds, the 
games we play, and other activities. 


July 2 
THEME: The World Family 
PREPARATION : 


One of the most important ways of preparing 
for these programs is to plan a natural setting 
that will arouse interest regarding the people of 
various nations. This may be done by putting in 
conspicuous places pictures showing the csutoms of 
different peoples (some are found in the picture 
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sets for beginners and primaries); illustrated 
books and magazines; and things made by peo- 
ple of other countries. Travel bulletins and a 
globe or large map of the world will be useful. 
These will be more meaningful if the children 
themselves have been asked to bring them. A 
short time should be allowed for examining these 
objects. Leaders should be on hand early to an- 
swer questions and stimulate further interest. 


PRELUDE 

SpecIAL Sone: “Tell Me the Stories of 
Jesus,” sung by a group of juniors who 
have practiced beforehand. 

OFFERING: Leader—One of the things 
that has helped us and others to hear 
that story have been the gifts of money 
that Christians have given to carry on 
the work of the church. (Follow with 
offering service.) 

BiBLE READING: 

We have listened to a song about the things 
that Jesus did when he was on earth. Was he 
interested only in the people in his own country, 
or did he mean for others to learn about him? 
Let’s find some verses in our Bible that show us 
he came to help all the people on earth. (Juniors 
may read Luke 2:10; John 3:16, and Matthew 
28:19, 20.) Do you remember what Jesus an- 
swered when a lawyer asked him, ‘‘Who is my 
neighbor?” (Read Mark 12:30, 31.) Do you 
think Jesus meant to include the whole world 
family in the word “neighbor”? 


BrsLe Story By A JUNIOR: The story of 
the Good Samaritan may be told by 
a junior who will do it well, and after- 
ward the thought brought out again 
that people of all races are brothers. 

PRAYER of gratitude for Jesus. 

Sone of world brotherhood. 

INVESTIGATION: Juniors will be interested 
in finding out how many different races 
are represented in their own com- 
munity. Plans for doing this may be 
made to fit your own situation. Ask 
them to be prepared next Sunday to 
report what races there are and some 
interesting facts about them. 


July 9 


THEME: Our Jewish Brothers 

PREPARATION FOR WorsuHip: Work on 
frieze or examination of pictures of 
those of other races who live in this 
land. 

Reports: Ample time should be given for 
the juniors to report and discuss what 
they have discovered about other races 
in their own community. 

Sone: “I Love to Tell the Story,” intro- 
duced as follows: “Jesus gave his fol- 
lowers a commission—that is, a task to 
do for him. Matthew 28:19 tells what 
this was. Why do people like to tell the 
story of Jesus? The song we are to sing 
tells some of the reasons. Think about 
them as you sing.” 

BisLE READING AND Discussion: In Acts 
g:1-8, 20, 21, we have the story of a 
man who thought it was wrong for 
people to tell about Jesus. (After the 
passage has been read by one of the 
juniors, the leader may add:) Paul be- 
came one of the greatest Christians the 
world has ever known. In his travels 
Paul took the gospel to Europe and 
from there it went to the British Isles, 
from where it was brought to our 
country. (Be sure to point this out on 
a globe or map.) A Chinese once said, 
“Had Paul gone East instead of West, 
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our country would be sending mis- 
sionaries to America.” 
Sonc: “Marching with the Heroes” 
Great THINGS THE JEws Have GIVEN 
Us: One of two of the older juniors 
who have prepared well may relate the 
facts given below. 


BeautTirut Home Lire 


Jewish people who love God are noted for 
their devotion to home and to each other as 
members of the same family. The mother and 
father are eager to give their children the best 
kind of training. The children learn to honor and 
obey their parents. The most beautiful part of 
their family life is the way they study the 
Scriptures and worship God. In every good Jewish 
home there is a time set apart for reading and 
learning the Old Testament. Fastened to an out- 
side door there is a small box which holds a part 
of the Scripture. This reminds the members of 
the family of their duty to God and to each 
other. We are told that in Jesus’ day the Jewish 


family would gather on the housetop in the — 


early evening, and as they watched the first stars 
appear the father would read from the Old 
Testament. It was their custom in those days to 
say grace both before and after meals. Today 
many Jewish families are still showing us how 
pleasant homes can be when all the members 
worship God and love each other. 


Ovr BisLe 


The Bible came to us through Jewish writers. 
The Old Testament tells the story of the Hebrew 
people who were the forefathers of the Jewish 
people of our time. In the days when these books 
were copied by hand on scrolls and there were 
very few copies, the Jewish people were careful 
to keep copies safely stored away in their temples 
and synagogues. Because they did this the books 
of the Old Testament were preserved and later 
translated until finally we have our Bible in 
English as it is today. Many of the New Testa- 
ment writers were Jews who, like Paul, had 
become followers of Christ. 


Jesus, a Jew 


Jesus, the greatest gift ever given to the world, 
came through the Jewish race. He was born and 
grew to manhood in a Jewish home. The Bible 
tells us that Joseph, Mary’s husband, was de- 
scended from Abraham, the forefather of all the 
Jews. 


Prayer THoucuHtTs: Gratitude that our 
land is one to which people of many 
races want to come; thanksgiving for 
the Jewish citizens and for the wonder- 
ful things they have given us. 

Sonc: of brotherhood, such as “Friends 
with All the World,” or “Children of 
One Father.” 

Makino JewisH Frienps: It will be 
most worth while to plan a fellowship 
meeting with a Jewish group in your 
own community. If there is a synagogue 
in your town, you may make arrange- 
ments for their juniors to come to a 
party given by your group. Otherwise 
there will surely be some Jewish fami- 
lies in every community whose children 
may be the invited guests. Simple gifts 
may be made at home or bought to be 
presented to the Jewish children. 


July 16 

THEME: Negro Members of Our World 
Family 

BrsLE READING AND SoncG: Last Sunday 
we thought about the Jewish people 
who gave us the Old Testament. The 
Negro members of our world family 
have always loved the stories of the 
Hebrew people in the Old Testament. 
They have made these stories into 
beautiful songs called spirituals. One of 


the best loved of these is about a story 
in Genesis 28:10-13. Let’s read it and 
then we will hear the song the Negroes 
wrote about it. (After the passage has 
been read an adult or a group may 
sing, ““We Are Climbing Jacob’s Lad- 
der.” Then all may sing it together.) 

Some Great Necrogs: The juniors will 
enjoy recalling the names of famous 
Negroes and what they have done. 
Booker T. Washington, George W. 
Carver, Roland Hayes, Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar, the Fisk Jubilee Singers, may 
be mentioned. 

Poems sy Necrors: Poems such as, 
“Little Brown Baby,” by Dunbar, in 
The Complete Poems of Paul Law- 
rence Dunbar and in many school read- 
‘ers, or “The Dandelion,” from Carol- 
ing Dusk, by Countee Cullen, may be 
read either by an adult or a junior who 
is prepared. 

Prayer: Our Father, we thank thee for 
our Negro friends. We are sorry that 
there are people who treat them un- 
kindly. We thank thee for Jesus, who 
came to this world for all people. Grant 
that we may love our brothers of every 
race even as he loved them. 

Sone: “Lord, I Want to Be a Chris-— 
tian,” Negro spiritual. 


July 23 


THEME: Brothers of Many Colors 

WorsHipFuL Music: “Safely Through 
Another Week” 

OFFERING SERVICE, closing with this 
prayer of dedication: “Father, thou 
hast said we show our love for thee 
by loving others. We give this offering 
as an expression of our love for our 
brothers of many colors. May it be 
used in the best way for the work of 
our church, because through it we to- 
gether serve others. Amen. 

MEMBERS OF THE WorLD FAMILY IN 
Our HomeLanp: 

List on the blackboard races and nationalities 
living in this country. This is an opportunity for 
your group to become acqauinted with some of the 
home mission work of your own denomination. 
Your church papers will furnish material for 
this. Perhaps you know one of your home mission 


workers who might be invited to tell the boys 
and girls about the work. 


PRAYER 4 
Sonc: “In Christ There Is No East or 
West” 


July 30 


One of the ways of developing a feeling 
of kinship toward our brothers of many 
colors is through worshipping with them. 
Therefore we suggest that on this Sun- 
day the juniors plan either to have a group 
of children of another race as their guests 
or else arrange to visit them. In either 
case a committee composed of juniors 
from both groups should meet during the - 
week and plan the worship service to be ~ 
used on Sunday. The service should in- 
sure joint participation rather than onal 
group “putting on a performance” for the 
other. Of course adult guidance will be 
necessary. 


+ Found in most collections of Negro spirituals. 
If not available, some other may be substituted. 
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August 6 
THEME: Children of Japan 


Juniors reflect the attitudes of the adults about 
them, and it may be that you will find your 
group bitter toward Japan because of the war 
being waged against China. It is your oppor- 
tunity here to help the juniors feel friendly to- 
ward the Japanese people, while deploring the 
war carried on by their military leaders. 


As THE JuNiIors Arrive: All available 
Japanese pictures and objects should be 
on hand to be discussed and enjoyed. 
The leader should take this opportunity 
to stress the skill of the Japanese 
people. 

Use or Map: Leader—During the last 
few weeks we have been thinking of 
different children near to us for whom 
the Saviour came. But across the two 
great oceans there are other members 
of the world family. Suppose today we 
cross the Pacific and visit our kinsfolk 
in Japan. (Have a junior locate Japan 
on globe or map, trace the journey 
there, and describe the kind of trans- 
portation used.) 

CONVERSATION ABOUT JAPAN: Most jun- 
iors have studied and read a good deal 
about Japan and its customs and will 
enjoy sharing this information with 
each other. The following ideas may be 
included: the love of beauty of the 
Japanese people; their gracious man- 
ners; Japan’s friendly gift to the 
United States, the cherry trees in 
Washington; and especially Japan’s 
need for Christ. 

BrstE Reapincs: Shall we read God’s 
commands for worship? Read Exodus 
20:3-6, and Romans 10:12-15 and se- 
lect the verse which makes us know 
that in God’s sight there is no differ- 
ence between the Americans and the 


Japanese. 
Sone: “The Children of One Father” 
Story: 


Curistian Herprer No. 1 


Toyohiko Kagawa is sometimes called ‘the 
world’s greatest living Christian.””’ When Kagawa 
was four years old his parents died and he went 
to live with a rich uncle who worshipped the 
heathen idols of Japan. It was not a happy. life 
for there was nobody who loved him, but when 
he was fourteen he met a missionary and learned 
to love Jesus. He decided that he wanted to go 
to a Christian seminary and become a minister. 
The rich uncle had intended to leave all his 
money to this nephew, but when he found that 
the boy was determined to be a Christian minister, 
he turned him out of the home without a penny. 
There was nothing for him to do now but to go 
to his missionary friend. The kind Dr. Myers took 
him into his own home and later sent him to the 
Presbyterian college in Tokyo. 

While he was in college Kagawa took tuber- 
culosis and had to live for a year in a little fishing 
village. He had a tiny fisherman’s hut where he 
did all of his own cooking and washing. It was 
here that he learned to love poor people so much 
that he decided to give his life to helping them. 

In Kobe, where Kagawa went to study in the 
seminary, there is a slum section called Shinkawa. 
It was the dirtiest and most wicked slum in the 
world. Policemen feared to go there unless they 
went in groups. In his senior year in the seminary 
Kagawa began visiting in this section and preach- 
ing on the streets. He then decided that he would 
leave the nice dormitory and take a room right in 
the slums so there would be one good place amid 
so much evil. His friends did not want him to 
do this, but they could not stop him. 

Living on about $1.50 a month, he would eat 
only two meals a day so that he could give away 
what would have been the third meal. He gave 
away all of his clothes except those he was 
actually wearing. He visited the sick, bought food 
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and medicine for them, and twice each day 
preached on the streets. He adopted several chil- 
dren who were wandering through the slums 
without homes. Sometimes he was beaten by men 
who thought he was disturbing their workers. 
Once a man struck him in the face and knocked 
out two of his front teeth. 

In 1915 he came to America to study at Prince- 
ton Seminary. He supported himself by working 
as a butler in the home of wealthy people. Then 
in 1917 he went back to the slums where he has 
been working so hard that it is almost impossible 
to tell all the things that he has done. He has 
conducted Sunday schools and preached. He sup- 
ports a Christian doctor and two nurses so as to 
offer free medical treatment to poor people. He 
writes poems and books which sell in large num- 
bers even in our own country. But the money he 
gets for these goes back to the slums to help the 
people in need. He keeps only enough money to 
buy the simplest kind of clothing and food for 
himself. He rescues children whose parents do not 
want them. He establishes stores where poor peo- 
ple can buy a good suit of clothes for two dollars. 
He plans with the government as to how living 
conditions in the slums can be changed. His goal 
is ‘‘a million souls for Christ in Japan,” and he 
is working hard to reach it. 

Although his health is so poor that the doctors 
wonder that he goes on living, Kagawa continues 
to do the work of several men. When he is asked 
how he does it his reply is that he spends a full 
hour every morning in prayer to God and seeks 
him again and again during the day. 

This great Christian is deeply hurt that his 
country is making war on China. He says that 
his heart is really in China with those who are 
suffering there. He is trying to live as Jesus lived, 
loving his enemies, giving to the poor, healing sick 
bodies, and most of all teaching people’ the love of 
the heavenly Father and of Jesus his Son and 
our Saviour. 


Sonc: “We’ve a Story to Tell to the 
Nations,” with discussion as to its 
meaning, expressing the idea that we 
can share the story by showing love in 
the way we treat any Japanese or other 
person from far off lands. 

BENEDICTION: It is suggested that Psalm 
67:1, 2 be used as a unison benediction 
throughout this month. 


August 13 
Tueme: Chinese Children 


Quiet Music: “We've a Story to Tell 


to the Nations” 

OFFERING THOUGHTS: Last week when 
we thought of our faraway friends in 
Japan we learned among other interest- 
ing things that the best thing we can 
share with them is what they need most, 
a knowledge of Jesus. As we bring our 
gifts of money let us ask God to guide 
those who use the money for the work 
of telling people in far lands about the 
Saviour who came for us all. 

INTRODUCING THE NEW THEME: 


By the use of a map or globe, let juniors show 
the relation of the islands of Japan to the land of 
China. Any current information about China the 
boys and girls have in mind to share should be 
given courteous attention. There may be need for 
careful guidance in avoiding any expression of 
prejudice against the people of Japan because of 
their treatment of China in time of war. Christian 
members of the world family must remember 
that in despising the evil acts of others they must 
be careful not to despise the persons; nor is it 
fair to say all Japanese are wicked because their 
nation is engaging in war against China. 


DRAMATIZATION : 


A group of juniors who have planned and re- 
hearsed well may dramatize the song, ‘““We’ve a 
Story to Tell to the Nations.” Those not partici- 
pating may be designated as Chinese boys and 
girls. Costumes are not necessary. Those planning 
the dramatization will have chosen the one best 
“story to tell to the nations,” the best song, the 
best Scripture message, and perhaps the best pic- 


ture of the Saviour to share. Allow the juniors 
to use their own initiative and creative ability in 
doing the planning, but be sure it is carried out 
in a reverent manner. At the close of the 
dramatization the entire group may join in singing 
the song. 


PRAYER 
Unison BENEpIcTION: Psalm 67:1, 2 


August 20 


THEME: Brothers of Mexico 

Quiet Music anp Sone: “In Christ 
There Is No East or West” may be 
played and then sung to unify the 
group in their thinking. 

SCRIPTURE AND OFFERING SERVICE: As 
we add more and more people to our 
world family we must remember that 
Jesus wanted all of them to know 
about God’s love. May we say together 
the last command that Jesus gave? 
(Matthew 28:19, 20.) One way in 
which we can help carry out this com- 
mand is by bringing our gifts of money. 

Notes on Mexico: We have become 
better acquainted with some members 
of our world family who live quite far 
away. There is another interesting 
member who lives quite close to us— 
the people of Mexico. Would you like 
to hear some word pictures of Mexico? 
(Juniors who have prepared in advance 
may “paint the word pictures” given 
below.) 


At Home 


The homes of the rich are built around a court, 
or patio, as it is called. The patio is really a 
flower garden, in the center of which there may 
be a fountain. ‘he color and fragrance of the 
flowers make the patio a place of beauty, and a 
most delightful spot in which the family and 
their guests may gather. Here the noise of the 
street is shut out. Shaded rooms furnish a cool 
retreat during the middle of the day. Soft-footed 
servants are ready to supply all that is needed to 
make life in a luxurious Mexican home combine 
comfort and ease. The gracious courtesy of the 
family toward each other and their guests, and 
their unfailing hospitality, make this type of home 
an ideal place in which to visit. 

In the homes of the poor one finds the same 
unfailing courtesy and hospitality, though the 
house itself is very different. Often a home may 
consist of one little adobe room, dingy, damp, and 
dark. Sometimes a poor family has two rooms, 
and occasionally three. In these very poor homes 
there is practically no furniture. The dirt floor 
serves for chairs, beds, table, and stove. A pit 
is dug in the ground, and into it coals are put. 
The cooking is done in clay pots and pans over 
these coals. In some homes, however, there are 
small charcoal stoves. Mats are spread on the 
floor when bedtime comes and scant covering is 
provided. 

The country homes of the poor have more out- 
side room for the children to play, but conditions 
are just as crowded inside. It is not at all un- 
usual for the pigs and chickens, which are sup- 
posed to find shelter in an adjoining room, to make 
themselves quite at home in the room occupied 
by the family. 

In the distance there is a charm about even 
these very humble homes, for their red tile roofs 
add color and beauty to the landscape. 

A beautiful custom among the Mexican Chris- 
tians, which binds together the Christian family, 
is their early morning song of worship. When the 
father awakens he commences a chant that is in 
time taken up by each member of the family until 
unitedly they lift their hearts and voices in praise. 
A free translation of the first verse of a favorite 
chant follows: 

“On this new day, O God Omnipotent, 

We render thanks to thee.” 


At Pray 


That Mexicans like to play there can be no 
doubt. Of fiestas there seems no end—fiestas 
which range in variety from formal receptions to 
picnics and athletic contests. The whole family is 
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apt to attend all possible festivities; and such a 
good time as they have! The plazas always seem 
to be full of people who are idly strolling as 
they chat, listen to music, or watch the children 
lay. 

e A comparatively new type of fiesta which is 
now being widely observed is Mother’s Day. 
Celebrations on this day, which, by the way, is 
always observed on May 10 no matter on what 
day of the week that may happen to fall, are 
held in schools, churches, theatres, and other 
public buildings. Mothers sit in state in front, 
while the fathers in the rear of the hall take care 
of the younger children. The Spanish language 
abounds in pretty speeches and everyone uses 
them. Many flowery speeches are made and tears 
are apt to be freely shed. Original poems and 
songs written in praise of mother usually form a 
part of these programs. 


Ar ScHoor 


The children of the rich in Mexico have al- 
ways been educated. Some of them have studied in 
Europe, others in the United States, and _ still 
others have attended the limited number of private 
schools in their own land. However, only a small 
proportion of the people belong to the rich class, 
and until a few years ago the vast majority of 
the people lacked even the simplest form of 
education. 

When the Mexican government came to realize 
that the progress of their nation was being held 
back by the great number of ignorant people in 
their land a nationwide plan was worked out and 
as rapidly as possible schools have been opened. 


At Worsuipe 


The Mexican people are naturally religious. 
Reverence for the church has been an outstanding 
characteristic among them. For centuries their 
country was under the domination of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Every town of any size had its 
cathedral. But the priests do not allow the people 
to read the Bible. They even take the Bibles from 
them and burn them. So there are many who do 
not know Jesus as we know him. 

In our own land the true gospel has been 


known and taught since our country was first 
settled. Many of our brothers in Mexico still 
know nothing of the living Christ who came to 
give them eternal life. God has given us a great 
opportunity to help them while they are seeking 
the true way of life. The cause of Christ in 
Mexico depends a great deal on what kind of 
brothers we are going to be. 


Biste ReApING: Introduce by speaking of 
need which all people have for friend- 
ship with Jesus, and of the definite 
requirements made by Jesus of those 
who would claim friendship with them. 
Read John 15:12-15. 

MepiraTion, guided by Leader. Allow a 
few moments after each of the follow- 
ing statements, for the juniors to think 
their own prayer thoughts: 

We thank thee, God, for Jesus who 
loved us so much that he gave his life 
for us. (Pause) “ 

We want to help the people in Mexi- 
co who have never known of this love. 
(Pause) 

Grant that we may pray and give of 
our means to send missionaries and 
Bibles to them. (Pause) 

In the name of Jesus who loves the 
people of all races. 

Sonc: Favorite missionary hymn, selected 
by juniors. 

BENEDICTION: Psalm 67:1, 2, in unison. 


August 27 


THEME: The Foreign Work of Our 
Church 
As THE JuNIors ARRIVE: Assist two or 


three of those who arrive early to serve 


as a committee to work out the offering 
service for the day. 
Use or SCRIPTURE AND SONG: 


A short while ago we talked about Paul, who 
was an early follower of Christ. One day a call 
came to him for help. (Read Acts 16:9-12.) 
How do calls for help come today? (Illustrations 
such as Kagawa may be used; God spoke to him 
through human need in the slums of Japan.) Do 
you know the names of any people who have 
seen a great need for Christ and gone to help? 
(Names of missionaries will no doubt be recalled.) 
Look at the song, ‘‘We'’ve a Story to Tell to the 
Nations.’”’ Do you think the missionaries have seen 
or heard about ‘“‘the darkness turning to dawn- 
ing”? (The song should be more meaningful to 
the group now as they sing all four stanzas.) 


Lanps WHERE Our CHuRCH Is TELIL- 
ING THE STORY: 


This part of the procedure should be worked 
out so as-to develop a genuine interest in the 
foreign mission program of your own church. 
Material may be secured either from your church 
papers or from your denominational foreign mis- 
sion office. A world map may be used to point out 
the countries where your church has missionarics. 
The boys and girls will enjoy hearing true mis- 
sionary stories of those lands. 


Prayer: Our heavenly Father, we are 


grateful that we were born in a land 
where so many people know the story 
of Jesus. We thank thee for our Bibles, 
our churches, and our Sunday schools. 
Help us to remember those people in 
lands which do not have these blessings. 
May we do our part in sending them 
the story of Jesus. In his name we pray, 
Amen. 

Sone: “I Love to Tell the Story” 

BENEDICTION : Psalm 67:1, 2, in unison. 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR JULY-AUGUST: 
Through 


“Hushed is every tongue 
And every spirit still, 
Awaiting truth that comes from God.” 


For the Leader 


God has placed some of his choicest 
secrets in the out-of-doors. And summer 
is a special time for seeking after them 
with junior high boys and girls. Released 
from hurry and tension, there is time for 
making new friendships, discovering new 
beauties in nature, exploring records, 
learning to make things, and maybe just 
for thinking “long summer thoughts.” 
The worship service on Sunday might 
summarize the experiences the group has 
been having together during the week, 
sharing their “findings” after a nature 
hike or some special occasion together. Or 
it might be a beginning point for further 
adventuring on new trails of understand- 
ing—of nature, of people, of God. These 
suggestions are only guides to discovery, 
to be used only as a map is used in driv- 
ing: as a chart of possible routes to follow 
and interesting sights to be seen along the 
way. 

A “properties” committee (serving as 
would a “property man” in a drama) 
might take care of special seating arrange- 
ments, and the provision of especially 


Thinking 


* Secretary for Intermediate Work, Methodist 
Episcopal Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois. 
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By Clarice M. Bowman* 


lovely centers during the summer months. 
In music, in settings, in program-plan- 
ning, strive for simplicity and balance. 
Only the highest art belongs in a worship 
service. 

Offerings can be experiences of wor- 
shipping. One group suggests the follow- 
ing: 

DEDICATION OF GIFTS: 


FV oice: Jesus taught us how to live, 
Jesus taught us how to serve, 
Jesus taught us how to share, 
In his Spirit, we bring our gifts. 


Leader: We bring gifts of love, of money, of 
service. For what shall they be given? 

Foice: To the building of his Kingdom in all 
lands, 

All: We dedicate ourselves and our gifts. 

Foice: For the education of young and old in 
the Christian way of living, 

All: We dedicate ourselves and our gifts. 

Voice: For the spreading of beauty, of justice, 
and of peace all around us and in the wider 
world, 

All: We dedicate ourselves and our gifts. 


July 2 


THEME: Thank God for Freedom 

PRELUDE: T'on-Y-Botel. (Welsh tune, 
sometimes appearing in hymnals with 
Lowell’s words “Once to Every Man 
and Nation.” Let the musician play this 
slowly, majestically. The melody was 
found, washed upon the shores of 
Wales sealed in a bottle. No one knows 
its origin. Like the sea, it is interna- 
tional.) 


Hymn: “My Country, ’Tis of Thee” 
CONVERSATION-MEDITATION : 


This might be built around the words of this 
hymn. If one were taking an airplane view of 
America, what particular features would appear 
worth mentioning in a national hymn? Are 
churches mentioned? A story comes from pioneer 
days of a Quaker home which refused to fight 
the Indians. The chief placed a white feather 
on the doorpost, as a safety marker. That home 
was not harmed. Because the members of that 
household had been friendly, they were free from 
fear and hostility! 

What does ‘“‘freedom’”’ mean? Our country is one 
in which people should be “free’’ to enjoy nature, 
go on trips, attend church, have a good time. 
Can you think of any people who are not “free” 
to do these things? What is wrong? 


Hymn: “My Country Is the World” 
A CiTIZEN’s RULE OF LIFE: 
Deal courageously. 
Be of good courage and let us play the 
man for our people. 
They help everyone his neighbor, and 
everyone saith to his brother: 
Be of good courage. 
Fear not, but let your hands be 
strong. 
Wuat Have Our Presidents SAID? 
George Washington: “Let us, then, as a na- 
tion, be just, observe good faith toward all 
nations, cultivate peace and harmony with 
all, and give to mankind the example of a 
people always guided by an exalted justice 
and benevolence.” 
Abraham Lincoln: “I am not bound to win, 


but I am bound to be true. I am not bound 
to succeed, but I am bound to live up to 
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what light I have. I must stand by any- 
body that stands right, stand by him while 
he is right and part with him when he goes 
wrong.” 

Benjamin Harrison: “Christ in the heart, and 
his love in the nation, is the only cure for 
the ills which threaten us today.” 

Theodore Roosevelt: ‘‘The things that really 
count in life are the things of the spirit— 
courage and endurance—love of home and 
country—love of beauty in man’s work and 
in nature, love and emulation of daring and 
lofty endeavor.” 


Wuat Do Our Hymn-Writers Say? 


Visitors to a rocky New England farm would 
scarcely have imagined the lanky Whittier boy 
writing hymns one day. But all the while he was 
struggling with the rocky acres of the farm, 
and later learning shoemaking, he was singing in 
his heart—songs which made the hardest work 
seem light. Later he was to give the world poems 
expressing the dignity of labor, the toil of lum- 
bermen, shipbuilders, farmers. Always he was 
able to see beauty and meaning in little every- 
day happenings that people often overlooked. 

Interested in everything about his world, John 
Greenleaf Whittier listened avidly to tales of new 
inventions. To him, these represented the contri- 
butions of people of all nations; to him, their 
values were for all peoples. “The nations are 
just members of a great family—God’s family,” 
he thought. He not only became a member of the 
Friends Church, but throughout his -life, he 
staunchly worked and wrote for the great principle 
of peace. When the first cable wires had been 
laid under the Atlantic Ocean, his Cable Hymn 
contained the idea that God was speaking to all 
peoples of the possibilities of Peace. ‘O brother 
man,” he says, “fold to thy heart thy brother.” 
(This hymn might be sung by the group as a 
prayer-hymn.) 


July 9 


THEME: Thinking God’s Thoughts After 
Him—W ith the Scientists 

PRELUDE: “Come, My Soul, Thou Must 
Must be Waking,” by Haydn 


Hymn: “Lord of All Being, Throned : 


Afar” 

SuccEsTED Pictrurgs: ‘When I Consider 
Thy Heavens,” Taylor; “Appeal to the 
Great Spirit,” Dallin; “The Angelus,” 
Millet; “The Nazareth Hilltop,” 
Wood; “The Song of the Lark,” Bre- 
ton. 

REFERENCES: The World We Live in and 
How It Came to Be, Harman; The 
Stars in their Courses, Jeans; The 
Child and the Universe, Stevens; 
Watchers of the Sky, Noyes 

WorsHip-THOUGHTs: 


It is night ... blue depths of sky .. . millions 
of pin-points of shining light. Why are they 
there? What is their purpose? How do they 
shine so steadily? What makes them seem to 
flicker? Who set them going in their courses? 

We are not the first to wonder. From earliest 
times, people have searched for answers. Always 
they have felt that the sun, moon, and _ stars 
represented a Power greater than themselves. At 
first, they imagined they must worship these 
bodies themselves. And so the Chinese used to 
say good-by prayers to the sun as it sank in the 
west. Early Greeks used to imagine a high moun- 
tain where gods and goddesses lived and played 
and watched the earth-folk. 

But it took the early Hebrews to make the 
greatest discoveries. They thought some wise and 
beautiful thoughts about this Power. With all 
the marvelous discoveries of scientists and with 
all our telescopes, we have still found no love- 
lier ways of expressing our awe at the Creator 
of such a universe. 

(Some selections might be read, such as Genesis 
1:1-5a; 1:3fa; 2:1; Psalms 19:1; 24:1-5.) 

Gradually, out of the wonderings of the people 
of olden times, the truth began to emerge. It took 
people thousands of years to discover that God 
is a God of law and order in the universe. He 
doesn't move the planets and stars about by 
impulses and whims. His great laws can be 
studied in their operations across centuries. Pre- 
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dictions can be made as to when a planet will 
swing into view; a planetarium can give us an 
idea of the movements of the stars a thousand 
years from now! 

The first brave scientists, studying these laws, 
had only their eyes and their eager hearts; we 
have tremendous telescopes. Copernicus dared to 
believe that the sun went around the earth at a 
time when everybody else thought otherwise. They 
scoffed at him. But like a true scientist, he said, 
“Yes, I know; but God is good; and some day 
he will show someone.” 

(Members of the group might share stories of 
other great scientists who have discovered helpful 
things about God's laws: Newton, Admiral Byrd, 
Einstein, Edison, etc. Alfred Noyes in Watchers 
of the Sky speaks of scientists “catching fire from 
those who went before’’: 


“The records grew unceasingly, and each new 
grain of truth 

Is packed, like radium, with whole worlds of 
light.’’) 


A Litany or THanks for those who 
help us think God’s thoughts after him: 


For helpers of God, who in ages past have 
worked and sacrificed and even given their 
lives to add to our store of knowledge; 


For those who dig in the ground to find ore to 
keep houses warm and cozy; 


For those who work over test tubes to dis- 
cover ways of combatting disease; 


For those who find ways of bringing the voice 
of music into our very homes; 


For men like Galileo and Copernicus whose 
discoveries made possible the further work 
of Einstein and Compton and Jeans and 
others today; 


We lift to thee our thanks. 


We thank thee, too, our Father, that the 
movements of the sun and stars are steady 
and sure and can be depended upon. We are 
glad to know that thou art a God of order. 
Give us vision to see thee in all the work- 
ings of the universe, as did the Psalmists of 
old. As our knowledge grows, may we un- 
derstand more about thee, thy greatness and 
goodness. Amen. 


July 16 


THEME: Thinking God’s Thoughts After 
Him—W ith Brave, Mysterious Great 


of Old. 

PRELUDE: “(Comrades Known in Marches 
Many,” by Beethoven. (Theme in 
hymnals) 


Succestep Hymns: “Our God, Our 
Help in Ages Past,” “Jesus Shall Reign 
Where’er the Sun,” “These Things 
Shall Be, a Loftier Race” 

Prayer-CALt To WorsuHip (with soft 
musical background) : 

Silently we wait in worship. 
God of goodness, God of love, 


God of power, God of beauty, 
God of earth and skies above. 


To the leader: This might be an ap- 
preciation service for those who have 
dared and dreamed great things for God. 
Stories might be selected by the boys and 
girls from such sources as the following: 
Greatness Passing By, Niebuhr; African 
Bridge Builders, Bell; Men and Women 
of Far Horizons, Wilson; Twelve Negro 
Americans, Jenness. 

If a dramatic setting is desired, some- 
one with excellent speaking voice might 
enter dressed in costume (see pictures of 
the Prophets from Abbey prints, Boston 
Library), reading from scroll or speaking 
to people: 

“Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth, for 
Jehovah hath spoken thus: Put away the evil of 


your doings from before mine eyes; cease to do 
evil; learn to do well; seek justice; relieve the 


oppressed; judge the fatherless; plead for the 
widow. Bless Jehovah, O my soul, and all that is 
within me, bless his holy name. He hath not 
dealt with us according to our sins, nor rewarded 
us according to our iniquities. For as much as the 
heavens are high above the earth, so great is his 
loving kindness toward them that fear him. For 
as far as the east is from the west, so far hath 
he removed our transgressions from us. Like as a 
father pitieth his children, so Jehovah pitieth 
them that fear him.” 

—Arranged from Isaiah I and Psalm 103 


As “prophet” is leaving, pianist might 
play chromatic march, such as Chopin’s 
Funeral March, for atmosphere. 


Story: 
Tur UNKNownN Proruet 


Dusk was falling. Shadows spread until the 
very horizon, their loved horizon—melted into 
the sky. For back there was home. And these 
people were leaving their homes, perhaps for- 
ever, being carried away captive into a new and 
strange country of Babylon by conquering war- 
riors. The shadows grew longer. Darkness, a new 
strange darkness, settled everywhere around them. 

Years passed. Gradually these captive peoples 
began to enter into the life about them. They 
learned some of the words of the people with 
whom they lived. They began to dress similarly. 
They made money in the same ways. And some 
of them began.to worship Baal gods and images 
in order to be thought well of by Babylonian 
leaders. Finally, only a few were left who truly 
worshipped Jehovah. 

Suddenly, something began to happen! Little 
scrolls began to appear here and there. No one 
knew where they were coming from, but they 
contained short, clear, direct messages that struck 
home. They were sometimes read in the syna- 
gogues for the beauty of language and thought. 
The news spread like wildfire. Excited groups 
talked on the street corners. The unknown 
“prophet”! He was a mystery. 

These little messages recalled to people that 
they were chosen of God; and even promised 
that they should some day return to their loved 
land. They poked such fun at idol-worship that 
the least devout began to see the ridiculousness 
of it. And they suggested that this religious be- 
lief in Jehovah of theirs was good enough to be 
shared with other peoples everywhere! 

When the Jews were allowed to return to 
Jerusalem after five years, they began to believe 
that this unknown “prophet” really knew what 
he was talking about! Some of his messages are 
to be found in Isaiah (see 63:3, 4) and among 
them are some of the loveliest poems of the world. 
He dared great things; but not caring for fame 
for himself, he never signed his name. He will 
always be known as ‘‘The Unknown Prophet.” 


July 23 


THEME: Thinking God’s Thoughts After 

Him—W ith Singers of Old 
PretupeE: “Kol Nidre,” or “The God of 

Abraham Praise,” or record of one of 

old Jewish hymn tunes 
LEADER: How did. our Book of Psalms 

come to be? Let us ask an unknown 
psalmist. 
READER (one of intermediates) : 

We wandering hill-country people led a hard 
life, going from place to place, seeking ever the 
best grazing for our flocks. We knew the thrill 
of reaching beautiful table-lands, and the dejec- 
tion of long hot days crossing sun-parched val- 
leys. How grateful we always felt when we 
could camp at nightfall by a cool stream, and 
refresh ourselves and our flocks. Jehovah, the 
Creator, was truly good to us! Did he not lead 
us to grassy hillsides, where cool, still waters 
were? Around the camp-fire, looking up into the 
sky and the far stars, songs would come to our 
hearts; and we would wor! m out together 


into words, sometimes 
\e 
\\ 
PsALM 24, re 


ments as we sang. 
with paced recor 
soft music to give eftect ‘6#4accomp 
ment to chanting. A two-par cas 


ment by a verse-speaking choi 
be very effective. 


READER: 


Some songs about God came to be used in 
Temple services, where highly trained choirs, and 
large orchestras lent majesty and volume to their 
rendition. The psalms were sung by choirs stand- 
ing on the sanctuary steps with the orchestra 
playing below. The beginnings of the hymns were 
announced by cymbals, and the ends of stanzas 
by trumpets as a signal for the people to bow. 
Thus they not only were composed in worship 
experiences, but they have been used ever since 
to help others think thoughts of God. 


PsaLm 68:24-26 might be read, or 136: 
1-9, 26 with antiphonal group giving 
refrain. 

Leaper: What did they discover about 
the people on earth? 

Reaper: They may live worthily. 

Reap PSALM 24: 3-5 


July 30 


TueEMeE: Thinking God’s Thoughts After 
Him—With Those Who Dare to 
Dream Brave Dreams about a Better 
W orld 

PRELUDE: “Largo,” by Handel 

Hymn: “Forward Through the Ages.” 

Catt TO WorsHIP AND AcTION: (Isaiah 
60:1) 

PRAYER: That thoughts of others may 
help us feel God’s spirit here. 

To the Leader: This is the closing theme 
in the worship unit on “Thinking God’s 
thoughts after him.” Help the boys and 
girls to realize that not only have scien- 
tists discovered God’s laws, and great 
prophets and singers “thought his 
thoughts,” but that people today are 
doing things just as great, as daring, as 
far-reaching. 

“And where is the man who comes up from the 

throng, 
Who dares the new deed and sings the new 
song ? 
And makes the old world as a world that 
is new? 
—It is you.” 


LEADER: People of olden days who have 
sought to “think God’s thoughts after 
him” have been pioneers. Theirs has 
been a brave, great dream. They have 
paved the way for new discoveries to- 
day: in science, in music, in art, in un- 
derstanding of God. What kinds of 
pioneers are needed today? 

MessEnceErR: Calling all pioneers—who 
would work for peace! 

Story TELLER: 


Who would have ever thought of going to 
Calabar ? “Dark Calabar” it was called—and well 
it might have been: on the west coast of Africa, 
where savages were ferocious and the climate 
most unhealthful. And who would have ever 
thought that the timid Scotch lassie, Mary Sles- 
sor, would have been the one to work among 
those ignorant, superstitious natives as a mission- 
ary; the one to plunge into the midst of drunken 
fights to separate the fighters; the one to seize 
guns away from angry men; the one to rescue 
helpless babies thrown out to die; the one to 
teach children and older folk about healthful 
living and about God? 

One day Mary Slessor received word that two 
fierce tribes were preparing to fight. Despite pro- 
tests of her friends and danger to herself, she 
walked into the midst of the group of yelling, 
wild, drum-beating natives. “‘Are you men—or 
fools?” she asked. At first they would not listen. 
Finally they promised not to fight—not even 
when she was away. They kept the promise. 
Mary Slessor’s peace-making adventure had won! 


MessencrEr: Calling all pioneers—who 
would make the Christ-Way attrac- 
tive! 
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Story TELLER: 


“Kagawa,” remarked a young Chinese; ‘“‘that 
man’s got something! He’s funny sometimes and 
makes you laugh with his wit, and he’s always 
so natural and friendly and contagious. Some- 
thing shines through him. I think I’ve found out 
what it is. He is a Christian.” 

Muriel Lester is another happy kind of Chris- 
tian. Once a boy and girl tried to pick out the 
one they would think to be her in a crowd. Choos- 
ing a radiant, smiling woman, the girl remarked: 
“That must be Miss Lester, for everyone knows 
she’s the happiest person in the country.” 


PRAYER 
August 6 
TueEemeE: Let Us Love God—With Our 
Minds 
PRELUDE: “Joyful, joyful, we adore thee,” 


tune by Beethoven 

Catt To WorsuiP: “O Lord and master 
of us all, . we test our lives... by 
thine.” 

SuccESTED Hymns: “O Young Marin- 
er,” “Rejoice, Ye Pure in Heart ” 

Worsuip THOUGHTS: 


Summertime offers opportunities to do things 


we want most of all to do. What is your favorite ° 


pastime? Running, playing, swimming, hiking— 
we can almost feel ourselves grow, our muscles 
harden, our bodies become stronger. Does ‘“‘stop- 
ping studying’’ mean that we “give our minds a 
rest’? during the summer months? What things 
do we do which help us grow mentally? Why 
do you suppose Jesus included ‘“‘minds” in his 
commandment (recall “Thou shalt Love the 
Lord thy God with all thy mind .. .”) ? What 
does “loving God’’ with minds mean? 

(The group might spend a moment thinking 
through about choices of reading material, and 
perhaps working out some standards for choosing. 
Let formulating standards be thought of as pros- 
pecting for gold. The prospector finds where best 
to seek the ore. We form standards as landmarks 
to guide us to places where we can find the most 
valuable treasures. c 
about propaganda—about not letting themselves 
be ‘‘fooled’”’ or ‘‘taken in” by advertising over 
radio and in print and in movies. One of the finest 
things God has given junior highs is this privilege 
of thinking things through, and making up our 
minds!) 


To the Leader: after this meditation to- 
gether, the group might appreciate a 
meaningful story as an illustration of 
“lifting” reading material. Hawthorne’s 
story of “The Great Stone Face,” or 
“The Shephard Who Did Not Go” 
from The City that Never Was 
Reached, by Stocking or some other se- 
lection might fit into the worship- 
mood. 

August 13 


THEME: Let Us Love God—With our 
A bilities 
PRELUDE: ““The Shepherd Boy,” 
son 
SuccEsTED Hymns: “The Body, Lord, Is 
Ours to Keep,” “Be Strong ” 
Cai To WorsHIP: 
Leader: Psalm 96:1, 2 
Response: We will enter into his gates with 
thanksgiving— 
Thanksgiving for life, for health, 
For eyes to see, and ears to hear, 
For folk to love, and friends to know, 
For thoughts to think, 
For God to worship. 
We will enter into his courts with praise. 


Leader: For the Lord is good. His truth en- 
dureth to all generations. 


by Wil- 


Prayer—that through this worship, we 
may open our hearts and minds to God, 
and that something of God may shine 
into them and through us to others. 


The group might also think. 


Worsuip THOUGHTS: 


Those who have tested out their talents and. 
who have abilities to fashion things of beauty 
can truly bless the world. All of us have special 
“bents” that offer-pleasant hours in the summer, 
no doubt. Let ts remember that the things we 
can make or do best might be our offering to God. 
(Some interestine summer-time hobbies might be 
shared by members of the group, and the prayer 
following might be a kind of consecration of 
them, each one.) 

(Hobbies suggested: camera-craft; notebook of 
star-poems or garden-poems continued through 
years; stamp-collecting that works out into an 
interest in transportation facilities and journey- 
charting around the world; mounting and filing 
pictures in an art library fay the church; garden- 
ing; cooking; writing; painting; composing mu- 
sic. ) 

Skills are important to God! It is only through 
people that his work is done. And only their 
best abilities are worthy of his use. Doing every- 
thing at-our very best alone is worthy of God 
and of ourselves. 


Prayer: Because thy world is beautiful, 

We would fashion beauty; 

We bring our best talents, 

We bring our best dreams. 

(Silence) 

We want to help thee 

To make the world more beautiful. 

Let the words of our mouths, the 
thoughts of our hearts, and the work of 
our hands be acceptable in thy sight. 
SToRY: 


When only a tiny “bambino,” Lorenzo Ghi- 
berti was carried by his mother into the lovely 
Florentine Church of San Giovanni; as a grow- 
ing boy he often went with his father there. The 
bronze doors attracted him—exquisitely wrought 
figures at which he never tired looking. He, too, 
wished to learn to create beauty. Day by day as 
he worked in the bottega, or shop with Bartolo 
his father, he modeled figures, and sketched de- 
signs. Realizing that his boy had talent, old 
Bartolo encouraged and helped him all he could. 
Many works of great sculptors were to be found 
in Florence, but to Lorenzo the bronze doors 
were the most wonderful of all. 

When he was but twenty, the Guild of Mer- 
chants decided that more doors were needed and 
held a contest to determine who would be most 
capable of producing additional doors. Seven ar- 
tists were chosen from many, and each worked 
ceaselessly for a year on the sample doors they 
would submit in the contest. Casting in bronze 
is very difficult; many layers of materials have to 
be put together, and the whole must be baked 
until hard. Lorenzo worked feverishly—and when 
the time came to remove the outer layers and 
reveal his doors, his heart beat wildly. But he 
had no reason to fear! Because he had filled his 
heart with beauty, and because he had worked 
patiently and with loving care, his door was se- 
lected by the judges and he was given the task 
of producing the new doors for the Baptistry. 

Twenty-eight panels were made by Ghiberti, 
and his work took twenty-one years, or the major 
part of his life. Only his best was worthy to be 
used in the place of worship and in the service 
of God. 


August 20 


THEME: Beauty—and the Seeing Eye 
PRELUDE: “Berceuse,”’ by Spendiarow 
Cai To WorsHIP: 
“T heard from morn to morn a merry 
thrush, 
Sing hymns of rapture, while I drank 
the sound with joy.” 

SuccEsteD Hymns: “For the Beauty of 
the Earth,” “My God I Thank Thee, 
Who Hast Made the Earth So Bright,” 
“All Beautiful the March of Days,” 
“Beauty Around Us” 

To the Leader: Conversation-meditations 
might be built around any of these 
hymns. In “All Beautiful the March 
of Days,” comparison might be made to 
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Psalm 147. In “For the Beauty of the 
Earth,” a brief prayer might be offered 
in the words of the boys and girls, be- 
ginning in some such way as: 


“We thank thee, God, for eyes to see and hearts 
to know 
The beauty of the earth, 
The glory of the skies, 
The love which from our birth over and 
around us lies.” 


WorsHip THOUGHTS: 


What is the most beautiful thing you know ? 
Or the most beautiful ten things? (One group 
listed some of the following: colors; the feel of 
tiny kittens; wild strawberries’ tang; diving into 
cool water; long shadows of the moon on the 
lawn; a softly-lighted chapel; the feeling you 
have when you've finished a hard job; the sight 
of airplanes in a beacon’s path in the sky.) 

The more we notice the beauty in every scene, 
situation, and incident, the closer we are to God. 
'“Signals’” of God’s presence are to be found 
everywhere. Nature holds boundless secrets. What 
‘are some of them? 

A candle’s halo, or a lark’s high flute 
Of rapture, as it darts from grassy sod, 
Clings ’round my _ heart—like slender 
thread— 
A line of beauty drawing me to God! 
—Author unknown 


silken 


People have discovered that beauty brings peace 
and joy and quiet strength. Would you agree? 
There is a camp song beginning ‘Peace I ask 
of thee, O river,’’ and another, ‘“God, Who Touch- 
est Earth with Beauty, Make Me Lovely, Too.” 


Deep peace of the running wave to you, 
Deep peace of the flowing air to you, 
Deep peace of the quiet earth to you, 
Deep peace of the shining stars to you, 
Deep peace of the watching shepherds to you, 
Deep peace of the Son of Peace to you. 
—Old Gaelic rune 


A Litany or WONDERS: 


He has filled the world with stars; he has 
given us not only the things we need for food 
and rest and shelter and comfort and friends, but 
he remembered to add rainbows and tiny violets 
peeping through the grass! 

He has given people eyes so that they might see 
these wonders everywhere; and ways of feeling 
thankful deep inside for all beautiful and won- 
derful things! 

He has given people hands and ideas and tools 
and things with which to work in the world so 
that they, too, can fashion more beauty—and 
spread it about his world. 


PsA_M 136: 1-9, 26 might be read with the 
group responding “For his loving kind- 


SENIOR AND 


The worship services for July are pre- 
pared with a view to helping the youth of 
our churches extend the sense of fellow- 
ship which they have with the people and 
heritage of our own country to that of 
all folk everywhere. For August the serv- 
ices are planned with the hope that every 
group using them will find some oppor- 
tunity to worship together in God’s great 
out-of-doors. 

All hymns suggested are to be found in 
the New Hymnal for American Youth. 
Where substitutions are necessary, be 
careful to choose hymns of the highest 


* Director of Religious Education, Portland 
Council of Churches, Oregon. Miss Brown was 
assisted in the preparation of these programs by 
Miss Betty Britton, president of the Oregon 
Christian Youth Council. 
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ness endureth forever” after each verse. 

PRAYER by one person: When I see some- 
thing very beautiful, when I feel full 
of joy and wonder, I remember some- 
body who has only noise and ugliness 
about. Help me, Father, not to rest 
content in my opportunities until these 
others, too, can find the way of life that 
is beautiful and friendly and free. 


August 27 


THEME: Who Shares? 
PRELUDE: Prelude in C, by J. S. Bach, 
or other Bach theme from hymnal. 
LEapER: Let us keep silence... . 
For in this Holy Temple, we are not 
alone. 

V oice: The Lord is in his Holy Tem- 

ple. 

All: I will hear what the Lord will 

speak. (Psalm 85:8) 
For the Leader: Before the Bach pre- 
lude is played, mention might be made 
that Bach regarded his music as an act 
of worship. Just as we bring our of- 
ferings and our prayer-thoughts to wor- 
ship, so he dedicated his music to God. 

As he wrote and played, he thought of 

his tones as ascending to God. “All 

music,” he would say, “should have no 
other end and aim than the glory of 

God and the recreation of the soul.” 

For a long time his friends wondered 
’ what the mysterious initials were which 

he inscribed on his compositions. Final- 

ly, it became known that S.D.G. meant 

“Soli Deo Gloria,” “To God alone be 

praise”; that “J.J.’”’ meant “Jesu juva,” 

“Help me, Jesus!” If one will listen 

deeply, Bach will help him understand 

how to worship. 
Hymn: “Where Cross the Crowded 

Ways of Life” 

MeEpITATION: 

The words of this twentieth-century hymn 
might become the starting-point for some mo- 
ments’ meditation about “crowded ways,” ‘‘cries 
of race and clan,’’ and problem-spots of our 
American life. To what evils, specifically, could 
those words refer? In what ways is the Son of 


Man’s “‘voice’’ heard above these “‘cries’”? (Was 
he referring to bells, like the hymning chimes 


above Chicago's elevated, trolleys, etc.?) Are 
there other ways by which people are led to 
remember God “in crowded ways’? Mention 
might be made of institutional churches which 
minister to folk of different nationalities, of the 
closing of stores on Sunday, of Christmas and 
Easter celebrations, etc. In what other ways is 
Christ’s teaching revealed ? 

Some of the boys and girls might tell the story 
of the Rust Brothers and the cotton picking 
machine, with emphasis upon their unwillingness 
to sell. They are firmly determined to keep control 
of their invention until it can be made to serve, 
and help, and not ruin, people. 


Prayer—thinking silently about laboring 
people who help each of us 
WHo SHARES wiITH Us? 


Over the seas, the great ships go, 

Steadily, steadily, to and fro; 

Over the land the freight trains run 

On shining rails till the journey’s done. 

Out of the forest, down from the hills, 

Up from the deep mines, forth from the mills, 

Treasures are coming to you, to me, 

Sent by the workers we shall never see. 

All one family we and they— 

How shall we share with our brothers, today ? 
—Epiru Kent Battie’ 


PRrAYER-MEDITATION: 


Our Father— 


There are so many people who work for us, 
share with us . . . and because we don’t see them 
and aren't acquainted with them, we don’t often 
stop to think about them. We would thank thee, 
now for all these. 

Voice: For the men who face dangers in flying 
planes, building skycrapers, sailing ships over 
stormy seas, driving fruit trucks through the 
night, 

All: We thank thee for our unseen friends, 
and ask thy help for them. 

Voice: For all those who do very hard work: 
who tend hot furnaces, who lift heavy things, 
who work long hours, 

All: We thank thee for our unseen friends, 
and ask thy help for them. 

Voice: For many people who serve in our own 
community; who take care of getting our mail 
to us and who work with telephone and tele- 
graph. 

All: We thank thee for our unseen friends, 
and ask thy help for them. 

Voice: For fathers and mothers who, with- 
out saying much about it, keep doing countless 
things for us night and day. 

All: We pray that we may share with them, 
and do our part to help thee help them. Amen. 


1How Nations Share, p. 37. Published by 
Cokesbury Press. Used by permission. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S DEPARTMENTS 


By Dulcina Brown* 


quality which express the thought of the 
day. 

The programs have been prepared with 
the help of young people themselves. The 
best use of them will, of course, be to 
stimulate local youth worship committees 
to use them as source materials upon 
which to build their own programs. 


Programs for July 
GENERAL THEME: The Young Chris- 
tian’s Relation to His People and His 


Government 
July 2 
PRELUDE: “O Native Land, How Fair 
You Seem,” by Edward Grieg 
Catt To WorsuHiP: Leader reads words 
of same hymn. 


Praise Hymn: “God of Our Fathers, 
Whose Almighty Hand.” Use trumpet 
accompaniment if possible. 

LeapeEr: “What Our Flag Stands For’? 

SALUTE TO AMERICAN FLAG, followed by 
singing first stanza of “America.” 

SALUTE TO CHRISTIAN FLAG, followed by 
singing first stanza of “Fling Out the 
Banner.” 

LEADER: 

Brief talk, which may use the following ideas: 
Great religious leaders have always been con- 
cerned over the governmental status of their 
people. Illustrate with Amos, Isaiah, Micah. 
Jesus’ youth in village under Roman domination; 


his perception of the people’s need for food, 
freedom, a leader. But would an earthly kingdom 


1The statement on page 347 of the New 
Hymnal for American Youth, published by D. 
Appleton-Century Co., may be used. 
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be of permanent help to his countrymen? Or was 
there something more basic still within each 
individual that he could touch to change all of 
life? He went apart to think it over. 


ScrIPTURE (unannounced) : 


Leader reads Matthew 4:1-3 
Voice by unseen reader replies with verse 4 
Group sings first two lines “Once to Every 
Man and Nation,’’ by James Russell Lowell. 
“Once to every man and nation 
Comes the moment to decide, 
In the strife of truth with falsehood, 
For the good or evil side.” 
Leader reads Matthew 4:5 and 6 
F oice replies with verse 7 
Group again sings as above 
Leader reads Matthew 4:8 and 9 
F oice replies with verse 10 
Group again sings as before 


A Purposes: (to be read by all, standing) 


“T am a follower of Christ. 

I would seek first the ways of the Kingdom of 
God. 

I would follow the example of Jesus Christ, 
who lived a life of perfection among men. 

I would stand fearlessly for the right in word, 
thought, and action. 


I would idetect ihelnwrone and hold hich the 
standards of right 
Because I am a follower of Christ.’” 


MEDITATION AND PRAYER: Gratitude for 
this great land of freedom, its heroes 
of the past and its citizens of today. 

PRAYER RESPONSE: Last stanza “Amer- 
ica” sung softly. 

LEADER: “America First” by Bishop Old- 
ham. May be found in worship services 
on page 346 of hymnal. 


Ciosinc Hymn: “O Beautiful, My 
Country” 

July 9 
THEME: The Young Christian in a 


World of Nations 

SETTING: The use of the flags of many 
nations will help to create a world at- 
mosphere. Also a limited display of 
open Bibles in many languages will 
help. 

Musica PRELUDE: “God of the Nations, 
Near and Far” 

ScripTURE Catt To Worsuip: I Tim- 
othy 2:1, 2 

Hymn: “God of the Nations, Near and 


In Sucu an Ace® 


To be alive in such an age! 
To live in it! 
To give in it! 


Fling forth thy sorrow to the wind 

And link thy hope with humankind: 

Breathe the world-thought, do the world-deed, 
Think highly of thy brother’s need. 

Give thanks with all thy flaming heart, 

Crave but to have in it a part— 

Give thanks and clasp thy heritage— 

To be alive in such an age!” 


—ANGELA MorGan 


LEADER: Even biblical writers who 
thought mostly in terms of their own 
people as God’s chosen ones caught a 
vision of a world beyond the confines 
of their own narrow borders. Some of 
their thoughts will be read to us. 


* Laura Armstrong Athearn, in Christian W or- 
ship for American Youth p. 309, published by D. 
App eon eae Co. Used by permission of au- 
thor. 

’ Copyrighted by Dodd, Mead and Co. Used by 


permission. 
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(Careful preparation ahead of time 
can make this a most effective period 
of participation by many members in 
the group, each of whom will give one 
of the following Scripture passages, 
preferably from memory.) 


Psalm 100:1 Acts 10:28 
Psalm 117:1 Acts 10:34 and 35 
Isaiah 2:3 Acts 17:26 
Luke 2:30-32 Gal. 3:28 


I Corinthians 12:13 


Great statesmen and writers down 
through the centuries have said much 
the same thing (these to be used as 
above) : 


Napoleon Bonaparte:  ‘‘Alexander, Caesar, 
Charlemagne and I have founded great empires, 
but upon what did these creations of our genius 
depend? Upon force! Jesus alone founded his 
empire on love, and to this day millions would 
die for him.” 

George Washington: ‘Let us, then, as a nation, 
be just—observe good faith towards all nations, 
cultivate peace and harmony with all, and 


give to mankind the example of a people 
always guided by an exalted justice and 
benevolence.” 


Harriet Martineau: ‘‘As for the just and noble 
idea, that nations, as well as individuals, are 
parts of one wondrous whole, it has hardly 
passed the lips or pen of any but religious men 
and poets. It is the one great principle of the 
greatest religion which has ever nourished the 
morals of mankind.” 

Alphonse de Lamartine: 
man is thy brother.” 

Calvin Coolidge: “Our doctrine of equality and 
liberty and humanity comes from our belief in 
the brotherhood of man, through the fatherhood 
of God.” 

Walter Scott: “The race of mankind would 
perish did they cease to aid each other. We 
cannot exist without mutual help.” 

C. L. Thompson: “The sixteenth century said, 
‘Responsibility to God.’ The present nineteenth 
says, ‘The brotherhood of man.’ 

Kagawa: “There are no frontier 
realm of the spirit.” 


“If God is thy father, 


lines in the 


LEADER: 


So in all ages and in all lands men have 
dreamed of a fellowship of nations and of 
races. Time and again they have tried to make 
this dream a reality. Perhaps the greatest of 
all these attempts was that made in 1918 with 
the organization of the League of Nations. 
The lack of permanent success of this effort as 
with the others has been due to the unwilling- 
ness of any one nation to renounce any of its 
own sovereign power that others may gain. 
Self has come first in the world of nations; 
others, last. 

But Jesus, the youth of Galilee, taught his 
followers to practice the way of love, even for 
one’s enemies. Today much of the youth of 
the world is growing up where hatreds, strife, 
and the implements of war are everywhere. 
We of the new world who believe in the 
power of love are free to carry forth that spirit 
with.vigor and freshness. The times and the 
example of our Christ challenge us. 


Lorp’s Prayer: Used phrase by phrase, 
interspersing with just a moment of 
silence between thoughts. 

REsPONSE: Solo, “Where Cross the 
Crowded Ways of Life” (one stanza 
only) 

Porm: “O Pioneers,” by Walt Whitman, 
may be read if available. 

CLosinc Hymn: “At Length There 
Dawns the Glorious Day”’ 


July 16 
THEME: The Young Christian as an Am- 
bassador of Peace 
Musicat Pretupe: “O Come All Ye 
Faithful”—Adeste Fidelis 


*From Useful Quotations, by Edwards. By 
permission of Standard Book Co., N.Y. 


Catt TO WorsuHiP: Isaiah 9: 6c, 7 (from 
“His name shall be called Wonderful” 
to “henceforth even for ever.’) 

Response: “Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth~peace, good will toward 
men.” ; 

Hymn: “Ancient of Days” (stanzas 1, 
3, 4, 5) 

PRAYER: That as followers of the Prince 
of Peace, we may be filled with the 
kind of love that will give us inner 
peace; that will enable us to live at 
peace with those whom we meet daily; 
that we may have courage to sacrifice; 
that we may do our part to make peace 
prevail over all the earth. 

Poem: “God Prays” by Angela Morgan,’ 


or “Send Thou, O Lord, to Every se 


Place”S.may be used as a musical read- 

ing. Stanzas 1 and 2 are best. 
LEADER: 

We are about to sing a hymn which concludes 
with the thought of the time: : 
“When war shall be no more and strife shall 


cease ; fs 
Upon the highway of the Prince of Peace. 


. But even as we sing it the highways of the 


world of today are crowded with warriors going 
hither and yon, marching to destroy. As heralds 
of Christ, we hear the voice of our leader as he 
sent forth seventy young men to bear his message 
and to be his ambassadors. Luke says “He sendeth 
an ambassage, and desireth conditions of peace” 
(Luke 14:32). When Jesus sent forth these 
young men into cities to which he himself was 
to come later he told them of the hardships that 
would be theirs. 


Reaper: Luke 10:2-5 

Hymn: “Heralds of Christ” (first stanza 
only) 

Reaper: Luke 10:17-20 

Hymn: “Heralds of Christ” (last stan- 
Za) 

BENEDICTION: Philippians 4: 7 and 9 


July 23 


TuHeME: The Young Christian in a 
World Brotherhood 
Have two leaders for this service. Let 
each represent a different race. Have 
them march in together during the singing 
of “In Christ There Is No East or West.” 
Catt To Worsuip: “In Christ There Is 
No East or West” (violin accompani- 
ment). Solo voice singing words of 
first two stanzas, but singer is not seen. 
Two Leapers alternate reading lines be- 
low. Effectiveness depends on rever- 
ence. 


“Lord, make me a channel of thy peace 
That where there is hatred— 
I may bring love, 
That where there is wrong— 
I may bring the spirit of forgiveness, 
That where there is discord— 
I may bring harmony, 
That where there is error— 
I may bring truth, 
That where there is doubt— 
I may bring hope, 
That where there are shadows— 
I may bring thy light, 
That where there is sadness— 
I may bring joy. 


“Lord, grant that I may seek rather 
To comfort— 
than to be comforted ; 


° This poem may be found in Hill, World’s 
Great Religious Poetry, Macmillan Company, 
publishers. 

°This hymn is in the 1923 edition Hymnal 
for American Youth. 
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To understand— 

than to be understood; 
To love— 

Than to be loved." 


SILENT MeEpITATION in which each wor- 
shipper expresses gratitude to the 
Father of all for the gifts that have 
come to us from all races. 

First LEADER: 

In Temple Beth Israel in Portland, Geos 
is a beautiful art window presented at the dedica- 
tion of the Temple by Christian friends in the 
city. All around are memorial windows filled 
with the symbolism of the tribes of Israel. On 
this Christian window are two clasped hands, the 
hands of brotherhood and friendship. Beneath is 
inscribed the verse from the prophet, Malachi, 


“Have we not all one Father? hath not one God 
created us?’ (Malachi 2:10) 


Group S1ncInG: Last score only of “O 
Beautiful for Spacious Skies” 


“And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea.’ 


SECOND LEADER: 


Tomorrow over in Amsterdam, Holland, fifteen 
hundred young people representing most of the 
countries and all the races of the world, are 
coming together to think about ‘The Christian 
Community in the Modern World.’’ For ten days 
they will worship, seeking to find a common tie 
to bind together all the youth of the world. It is 
to be a World Conference of Christian Youth 
following the Madras missionary conference, and 
other recent great world-wide church gatherings. 
“This Conference will sound the call of the 
unifying spirit of the Christian religion to the 
youth of the world.” 

The Conference will close a week from next 
Wednesday. While we cannot actually sit in the 
sessions ourselves, our representatives are sitting 
there for us. Shall we stop daily to offer a prayer 
that this conference, even more than others, may 
help to break down the barriers that divide, and 
build up understanding and good will? 


Group SINGING: Repeat last score of “O 
Beautiful for Spacious Skies” (as 
above). 


ScripTURE: To be read alternately by the 
two leaders. 
First Leader: J Thessalonians 4:9 
Second Leader: Romans 15:1 
First Leader: Galatians 6:2 
Second Leader: Matthew 19:19 
First Leader: 1 Thessalonians 3:12 
Second Leader: I Peter 3:8 


Hymn: “O Brother Man, Fold to Thy 
Heart” 

PostLupE: Leaders go out as solo voice 
with accompaniment picks up last two 
stanzas of “In Christ There Is No 
East or West,” as in call to worship. 


July 30 


THEME: The Young Christian and the 
Church Universal 

Music: “The Holy City,” by Adams 

CaLy To Worsuip: Isaiah 6:1, 2a, 3 

Response: Revelation 21:3b 

Musica Response: “Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God of hosts.” 

Leaver: The religious leaders of days 
long ago caught heavenly visions of a 
triumphant and universal church of 
God. It is more than nineteen hundred 
years now since Jesus prayed “that 
they might all be one as thou, Father, 
art in me and I in thee.” Yet we still 
are far, far from realizing even the 
spirit of that prayer. 


™ From a prayer of St. Francis of Assisi. 


June, 1939 


Hymn: “We Would Be Building’”—tune 
Finlandia, first stanza. 
Story: 


A “Tempe Stir~t UNDONE” 


The story of Beauvais Cathedral is that of 
splendid ideals, but with partial achievement and 
partial ruin as the sequel. Begun in 1225 it has 
never been finished beyond apse and transepts. 

The ambition of the Christian builders of the 
new Cathedral was to reach a majestic height, 
hitherto unapproached, even undreamed of. But 
the pillars reaching up to the unaccustomed 
heights were weakened for their more immediate 
duty as supports, with the result that in 1284 
the great roof fell in. Because of the destructive 
wars of the next two centuries in France, no 
attempt at rebuilding was made until the sixteenth 
century. 

Again the builders at Beauvais sought to give 
glory and distinction to their Cathedral by striv- 
ing after height. Impatient to see their dreams 
realized, they erected on a single bay of the 
nave a spire which with its heaven-searching 
heights, dwarfed the highest in the world. But 
a single bay was inadequate support, and five 
years later the spire crashed down. In their eager- 
ness to reach their goal, the Christian builders of 
Beauvais defied the system of thrusts and bal- 
ances which is Gothic architecture; and today 
St. Peter’s at Beauvais remains a temple still 
undone. 


Hymw: Second stanza “We Would Be 
Building,” beginning “Teach us to build 
upon the solid rock... .” 

Prayer: That we as Christian youth in 
our eagerness to build the church uni- 
versal, may build carefully and upon a 
foundation that will endure. Prayer for 
our representatives in Amsterdam at 
the World Christian Youth Confer- 
ence. 

Hymn: Third stanza “We Would Be 
Building,” beginning “O Master, keep 
us building... .” 


Programs for August 


GENERAL THEME FOR THE MonrtruH: Je- 
sus, the Outdoor Son of God 


August 6 
THEME: Jesus, the Outdoor Son of God 
Musicat PreLtupE:  Mendelssohn’s 


“Spring Song” 

MeEpITATION: Out-of-doors hymns to be 
played on a harp, or with violin and 
piano, while group sits in silence. 

Leaver: “The earth is the Lord’s and the 
fullness thereof.” 


Hymn: “Dear Lord and Father of Man- 


Curist Was THE Ourpoor Son or Gop? 


My master was a Man, who knew 
The rush of rain, the drip of dew, 
The wistful whisper of the breeze, 
Night’s magic and its mysteries. 


He was a Man of sun and stars, 
He knew the Pleiades and Mars, 
That star-trail called the Milky Way; 
The crescent moon, the dawn, the day. 


His feet were stained by dusty ways, 
His cheeks were brown as autumn days; 
His skin it had the look of one 

Who knew the blazing balm of sun. 


He walked alone upon the sea, é 
Spake peace to wave-washed Galilee; 


5 Words of this hymn were printed in the 
Journal for November, 1938, page 31. This 
hymn tune Finlandia is found in the Methodist 
Hymnal. The hymn, words and music, may be 
obtained from the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, at 25¢ a dozen. 

®* Used by permission of author. 
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All shores and seas were in His thought, 
This Man, god-bred, star-led, sky-taught. 


To Him there were no sweeter tones 
Than water washing over stones; 
To Him no splendid symphony 

Like murmuring, blue Galilee. 


His hair and heart were washed by showers; 
He loved the wayside fields and flowers; 
The sea and tree, the star and sod; 

He was the Outdoor Son of God. 


—Wiriiam L. StTinGEerR 


LEapER: Comment on Jesus’ life out-of- 
doors, and possibility of coming closer 
to him in experiences of summer. 

Hymn: “Into the Woods My Master 
Went” (first stanza) 

Prayer: “Prayer of a Camper’! by four 
participants. 


First leader: ‘‘God of the hills, . . .” 

Second leader: ‘‘God of the lake, .. .” 
Third leader: “‘God of the stars, ... 
Fourth leader: ‘‘God of the wilderness, 


Hymn: “Into the Woods My Master 
Went,” last stanza, beginning ‘ ‘Out of 
the woods my Master came. 


August 13 


THEME: God with Us by Galilee 
CaLi To WorsHIP: 


Beyond the sea is Galilee 
And ways which Jesus trod, 
And hidden are those high hills 
Where he communed with God; 
Yet on the plains of common life, 
Through all the world of men, 
The voice that once said, “Follow me,” 
Speak to our hearts again.” 


Hymn: “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord, Thy 
Disciples” 

ScripTuRE: Matthew 4:18-25; Matthew 
16:24 


UNISON PRAYER: 


“Lord Jesus, by whose voice fishermen were 
called to a better fishing, constrain us, we pray 
thee, by that same loving call, to follow thee to 
the saving of others. Thou hast indeed been 
calling us this great while, as we listened in- 
differently, and turned to our small tasks once 
more. But now we are longing for the same 
spirit that drew the fishermen straightway to 
thy side for service. Grant that we may be swift 
to answer thee. and to take on the true spirit of 
thy ministry.” 


No. American 
Youth. 

1W. Russell Bowie in “The Continuing 
Christ,” from The Master of Men, compiled by 
Thomas Curtis Clark. Used by permission. 

2 By Wm. J. Dawson, from The Empire of 
Love. Copyrighted by Fleming H. Revell Co., 
publisher. Used by permission. 
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PRAYER RESPONSE: Last stanza “We 
Would See Jesus,” sung softly by solo- 
ist. 

Porm: 

How He Camer*® 


When the golden evening gathered on the shore of 
Galilee, 

When the fishing boats lay quiet by the sea, 

Long ago the people wondered, tho’ no sign was 
in the sky, 

For the glory of the Lord was passing by. 


Hymn: “Thou Who Taught the Throng- 
ing People” 

Leaver: “After these things Jesus shewed 
himself again to the disciples at the 
Sea of Tiberias” (Galilee);... 

Follow with responsive reading of 
John 21:15-17, the Group answering 
in unison the replies of Peter. 

Ciostnc Hymn: “Dear Lord and Father 
of Mankind,” second stanza only. 


August 20 


THEME: “His Trails Are on the Hill- 
sides” 
PreLuDE: “How Beautiful Upon the 


Mountains,” by Harker (G. Schirmer) 

Catt To WorsuHiP: Isaiah 52: 7. (This 
may be used as a solo if a really good 
soprano is available.) 


Hymn: “Ye Fair Green Hills of Gali- 


LEADER: 
Jupean Hirxis Art Hory™ 


Judean hills are holy, 

Judean hills are fair, 

For one can find the footprints 
Of Jesus everywhere. 

One finds them in the twilight 
Beneath the singing sky 

Where shepherds watch, in wonder, 
White planets wheeling by. 


His trails are on the hillsides 

And down the dales and deeps; 
He walks the high horizons 

Where vesper-silence sleeps. 

He haunts the lowly highways 
Where human hopes have trod 
The Via Dolorosa 

Up to the heart of God. 


He looms a lonely figure 
Along the fringe of night, 
As lonely as a cedar 
Against the lonely light. 
Judean hills are holy, 
Judean hills are fair, 

For one can find the footprints 
Of Jesus everywhere. 


—Witi1am L. STiIvcER 


First PERSON: 


At eventide when his full work was done, 

And thought and hope travailled within his soul, 
He would at times climb up the dark hillside 
And sit and think, in solemn commune there 
With that, within him and without, which spoke 
With ever-growing urgency of God— 

Of all God meant, to him and all mankind, 

But more, far more, to him than to the rest.?® 


% Taken from American Church and Church 
School Hymnal, published by Biglow- Main- 
Excell Co., Chicago, Illinois. Used by permission. 

* Used by permission of author. 

* From Gentlemen—the King! by John Oxen- 
ham. The Pilgrim Press, Publishers. Used by 


permission. 


VITALIZE WORSHIP 


These hymnals attain a new level of value spiritual- 
ly and musically, ‘‘Inter-Church Hymnal’? $75.00 
per 100; ‘‘American Church and Church School 
“American Junior Church 


Hymnal” $55.00 per 100; 
School Hymnal” $40.00 per 100. Not prepaid. Re- 
turnable samples sent on request. 
BIGLOW-MAIN-EXCELL co. 
5703 GC West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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SECOND PERSON: 


In the exalting wonder of it all 
He went apart into the hills to be 
Alone with God and this new greater self, 
And there he met temptations bright as heaven, 
That tried and wrung his soul remorselessly. 
There he fought battles with his lesser self, 
There fasted long and wrestled much in prayer, 
Lest any lower usage he should make 
Of these new powers than God Himself had 
willed. 
—Joun Oxennam® 


Hymn: “Christ of the Upward Way,” 
or “There’s a Light Upon the Moun- 
tain” (first stanza only) 

MEDITATION: 


The prevalence of references in Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John to Jesus’ going up into 
the mountain to pray shows that he must have 
relied much upon lifting up his eyes unto the 
hills. It was after communion with the hills 
that Jesus set out to “ 
lovely as the world in which he lives.” 

From Nazareth Hill in Galilee he could read 
again the story of his people, their achievements 
and their desires. The hills of Judea later called 
him, and it was here that he fought his last 
battle and here, too, that he was crucified. 

May we, too, translate into human lives the 
beauty of the hills. 
to take the hard trails, such as the one Christ 
took down from the Garden, nor the lowly 
trails which lead back into the city streets 
thronging with needy people. “The trail lies 
out ahead. Then follow ve who dare.” 


Prayer: If possible, use Navajo Indian 
“Prayer to the Mountain Spirit,” by 
Cronyn. It is found in Hill’s World’s 


Great Religious Poetry. 

Musica RESPONSE: Group keeps silence 
while “Christ of the Upward Way” is 
played softly 

Hymn: “Christ of the Upward Way,” 
stanzas I, 2, 5 


August 27 


THEME: The Christ of the Loaves and 
Fishes 

Musicat PreLupE: “Open Mine Eyes” 
played softly 

Cait To WorsHIP: 


Come with us to the field, or go with our brothers 
to the sea and cast your net; 

For the land and the sea shall be bountiful to 
you even as to us. 


. . . . . . . 


For the master spirit of the earth shall not sleep 
peacefully upon the wind till the needs of 
the least of you are satisfied.” 


Hymn: “Break Thou the Bread of Life” 
Story: 


As in the time of Jesus who went about doing 
good, today all over the world hungry people 
are crying out for bread. A few years ago there 
appeared in the worst slums of Shinkawa, Japan, 
a young man whom even the slum dwellers 
called ‘a lunatic fool’? because he had renounced 
wealth and ease to come and work in their midst. 
They took every advantage of his goodness, 
mocked him, and mistreated him. Sickness came 
upon him, but he kept alive a great faith in God 
that sustained him. 

Imprisonment, blindness, mob violence—he 
feared none of these for himself. ‘‘Do you hear 
God's pain-pitched cry as he suffers because of 
the world’s sore distress? God dwells among the 
lowliest of men. He sits on the dust heap among 
the prison convicts. With the juvenile delinquents 
he stands at the door, begging bread. He throngs 
with the beggars at the place of alms. He is 
among the sick. He stands in line with the un- 
employed. Therefore, let him who would meet 
God visit the prison cell before going to the 
temple. Before he goes to church let him visit 
the hospital. Before he reads the Bible, let him 


* Reprinted from The Prophet by Kahil Gibran, 
by permission of and special arrangement with 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., authorized publishers. 


make the life of man_as_ 


May we never be afraid. 


help the beggar standing at his door!” 


“Thus let me lay hold of Life, 
And glorify this seemingly sordid civilization, 
And push it upward !""* 


This is the cry of Toyohiko Kagawa, who to- 
day follows the Christ who fed the hungry 
multitude of long ago. 


RESPONSIVE READING: Let a girl read the 
Scripture, and a boy the poem “Barley 
Bread,” by Hilda W. Smith.1§ 


Girl: John 4:1-4 


Bo 

pod was going down the street to sell my loaves 
of barley, 

A crowd of men were following the Man of 
Nazareth, 


And I in wonder followed too, 

Outside the town where lilies grew, 

And cyclamen, and bells of blue— 
I ran’ till “aut of breath. 


“Barley bread, barley bread! Who will buy my 
barley? 
Sweet and crisp as any from the oven in the 
square, 
Buy my loaves of bread and fish 
Freshly caught as one could wish”— 
I followed them beyond the town and found Him 
waiting there. 


A hollow place among the hills was filled with 
many people, 
And there upon the trodden grass He made 
the men sit down, 
A long way from the gates it was, and we were 
tired and hungry, 
A crowd of hungry people big enough to fill 
a town. 
Girl: John 6:5-9 
Boy: They came with jingling silver then, and 
bought my bread and fishes; 
He broke them there in sight of all, 
lifted up His hands. 
And everyone had food to eat— 
My fish as good as any meat, 
And barley bread, so brown and sweet, 
Enough for His demands. 
Girl: John 6:10-13 
Boy: My heart was strangely stirred within, to 
see Him feed the people; 
I looked and loved Him, standing there, 
the sunlight on His head; 
And as the sun set on the hill, 
And all the men had had their fill, 
We gathered up the fragments, and went 
home at last to bed. 
Girl: John 6:14 
Boy:O Teacher out of Nazareth, if I have aught 
to give you, 
Take, take the little that I have, just as 
you took my food, 
For till today I never heard 
A thing so moving as your word; 
So take my loaves of barley bread and feed 
the multitude. 


“We Give Thee But Thine 


and 


Hymn: 
Own” 

PRAYER: Let group sit in spirit of prayer, 
while one voice sings reverently the 
hymn “Oh Master, Let Me Walk with 
Thee,” stanzas 1, 2, and 3. Close with 
Lord’s prayer repeated very quietly. 

Cosine Scripture: Matthew 9:35-38 


From Kagawa by William Axling, published 
by Harper & Bros. 

* Used by permission of author. This poem 
appears in Christ and the Fine Arts, by Cynthia 
Pearl Maus. 
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Ballerina (French-English titles) (Mayer-Dur- 
styn) Expertly picturizes life in isolated art world 
of French Opera ballet school. Earnest little pupil 
trying to help teacher cripples for life teacher’s 
rival. Remorse, struggle, forgiveness make real 
drama. Charming child acting and dancing. 

For A and Y: Very good of kind 
For C: Beyond them 


Beauty for the Asking (Lucille Ball, Patric 
Knowles) (RKO) Glittering sets and supposed 
“insight”’ into doings of the cosmetics business 
help little this thoroughly artificial, unconvincing 
triangle theme. Nothing objectionable, just dull 
and unreal, often absurd, and dramatic unity 
lacking. 

For A: Mediocre For Y: Hardly For C: No 

Broadway Serenade (MacDonald, Ayres, Ian 
Hunter) (MGM) Lavish, costly musical hung on 


‘trite, obvious plot of little interest. Jeannette sings 


beautifully, but Tchaikowsky’s music is brutally 

mangled in grotesque climax that strives to be 

colossal. Notable role by Al Shean as old music 

master. 

For A: Elaborate For Y: Good of kind 
For C: Little interest 


. 

Crisis (Produced in Sudetenland) (Mayer- 
Durstyn) Strong, straight-forward anti-Nazi 
documentary film tracing Hitler doings from 
Austrian Anschluss to rape of Czecho-Slovakia 
deserted by democratic allies. Though-provoking, 
full of authentic details, vivid portrayal of world 
danger, fine narrative accompaniment. 


For A: Very good of kind 
For Y and C: If it interests 


Dark Victory (Bette Davis, George Brent) 
(Warner) Artistic, unusual, deeply-moving film, 
splendid in all respects. Notable for direction and 
Bette’s superb portrayal of girl who readjusts her 
life and bravely awaits tragic death that faces her. 
Fine restraint and character values. Tender love 
story. 
rege ps Excellent For Y: Very sad 

’ For C: Too mature 


Family Next Door (Hugh Herbert, Joy 
Hodges) (Univ) New series of domestic comedies 
a la Jones Family but less sense and more bedlam. 
Harebrained father, social-climber mother, rattle- 
brained son with big money-making dreams are 
caricatures. Slapstick realism with all the stock 
laugh-devices. 

For A: Hardly 
For Y and C: More or less amusing 


Hound of the Baskervilles (Rathbone, Bruce, 
Greene, Barrie) (Fox) Fine screening of classic, 
notable cast and settings, with story content by 
Doyle, not Hollywood. Result, artistic thriller 
absorbing in character, action, atmosphere and 
natural dialog. Should start “‘Holmes” series with 
same cast. 

For A and Y: Excellent 
For C: Very exciting 


King of the Turf (Menjou, Roger Daniel) 
(UA) Well-acted, sentimental, “horse” melodrama 
about former great racetrack figure, now a drunken 
bum, regenerated by track-struck boy who proves 
to be his son! Coincidence overworked, ethics 
mixed, logic of depressing ending doubtful. 

For A: Depends on taste For Y: Doubtful 
For C: No 


Lady and the Mob (Fay Bainter) (Columbia) 
Lively, thoroughly improbable comedy of rich, 
belligerent little old lady bent on curing wrongs 
regardless of method. Hires gang to fight gang. 
Whole story burlesques reality but Fay Bainter 
gets full values from greatly overdrawn role. 
For A: Perhaps For Y: Probably good 

For C: Doubtful 


Let Us Live (Fonda, O'Sullivan) (Columbia) 
Engaging, innocent newly-weds suddenly caught 


June, 1939 


.For A: Depends on taste 


LURRENT FILM EoTIMATES 


HE summaries and evaluations appear- 

ing on this page are those of the Na- 
tional Film Estimate Service. They are not 
the judgment of an individual, but of a 
committee of qualified men and women 
who are in no way connected with the 
motion picture industry. 

It will be noted that these estimates 
cover all types of films inasmuch as it is 
as valuable to know what not to see as to 
know the good films. It should be kept in 
mind also that titles and local advertising 
pictures may be quite objectionable, while 
the content and effect of the film are de- 
sirable and wholesome, hence these descrip- 
tions of content. 

The estimate of each film is given for 
three groups: 

A—Intelligent Adults 

Y—Youth (15-20 years) 

C—Children (under 15 years) 

Boldface italic type indicates the special 
recommendation of the National Film Es- 
timate Service. 


in preposterous miscarriage of justice, artificially 
induced, and District Attorney gloats. Her heart- 
breaking struggles finally free husband from death 
cell, but whole agony is still gratuitous and har- 
rowing. 
For A: Depends on taste 

For Y and C: By no means 


Lucky Night (Loy, Robert Taylor) (MGM) 
Gay, flippant stuff. Couple “broke,” park bench, 
steal dime, slot machine, roulette, prosperity, food, 
drink, drunken marriage unremembered—whole 
achievement blessed by her rich, incredibly ‘‘under- 
standing” father! Clogged by much pseudo-philo- 
sophic ‘‘talk.” 

For Y : Unwholesome 
For C: No 


My Son is a Criminal (Alan Baxter, Jacqueline 
Wells) (Columbia) Unpleasant, strong melo- 
drama. Fine, retired police-chief father wants son 
to join department but latter is unsuspected head 
of hijacking gang, using his police contact to 
advantage. Son is finally killed by his own father 
in a robbery. 

For A: Mediocre For Y and C: No 

Mystery of Mr. Wong (Karloff) (Monogram) 
Well tangled little thriller about couple of society 
murders over “cursed” jewel. No clutching hands, 
secret panels or grewsomeness. Karloff ponderously 
impressive as James Lee Wong of the Collier 
stories, supported by fairly adequate cast. 

For A: Perhaps For Y and C: Fairly good 


Mystery of the White Room (Bruce Cabot) 
(Univ) Complex and absurd “Crime Club” 
thriller laid in “hospital” where routine consists 
of few operations and many duet scenes of doctors 
kissing their pet nurses, stupid comedy, plus im- 
possible murders by jealous little nurse tossing 


tiny scalpels! 
Fer Y and C: No 


For A: Stupid 

My Wife’s Relations (The Gleasons, Daven- 
port) (Republic) Second in Higgins Family 
series. Realism and character interest spoiled by 
caricature acting, poor low comedy, and impossible 
child conduct. Boorishness in drawing-room, chair- 
smashing, water-squirting are features. Waste of 
Davenport. 
For A: Worthless For Y: No value For C: No 

One Third of a Nation (Sylvia Sidney, Leif 
Ericson) (Para) Sincere, earnestly-acted argu- 
ment for slum clearance. Argues more eloquently 
through dialog than visually, despite vivid scenes 
of tenement squalor and disease-ridden firetraps. 
Many weaknesses as drama, but focuses attention 
on serious social problem. 


For A and Y: Good of kind For C: Too mature 


Persons in Hiding (Lynne Overmann, Patricia 
Morison) (Para) Unpleasant yarn of poor country 
girl in city. Loves at first sight a wretched petty 
thief and turns ruthless criminal to make a big- 
timer of him. Overmann’s convincing role as G- 
Man, and work of Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
only merit. 


For A: Hardly For Y and C: Decidedly not 


Pirates of the Skies (Kent Taylor, Rochelle 
Hudson) (Univ) Breezy headstrong hero, fired 
from Air Police service, still tracks down from 
the air a bank-robbing gang making its escapes 
by plane kept cleverly hidden. Very ordinary in 
acting, cast and direction. No undue thrills or 


violence. 
For A: Mediocre For Y and C: Perhaps 
Sergeant Madden (Wallace Beery, Tom 


Brown) (MGM) Beery in sympathetic, convinc- 
ine role as humble but worthy policeman whose 
ideals and example inspire one son but fail to 
keep the other from downward path of crime. 
Rambling plot, gangster atmosphere, but total 
effect probably distinctly wholesome. 

For A: Fair For Y: Mostly good 

For C: Unsuitable 


Smiling Along (Gracie Fields) (Fox) British- 
made hilarious farce-comedy of trials of touring 
vaudeville troup finally outwitting crooked man- 
ager who fired them. Typical English clowning 
done with artistry even to the slapstick. Gracie 
again proves her right to be England’s outstanding 
comedienne. 

For A, Y, and C: Very good of kind 


Society Smugglers: (Preston Foster, Irene Her- 
vey) (Univ) Intricate little puzzler of chase by 
U. S. Secret Service after clever gang of trans- 
Atlantic diamond smugglers. Heroine planted with 
gang is key of whole action. Some hectic romance 
included. Minimum of guns and fists. 

For A: Hardly For Y: Fairly good 
For C: Hardly 


Spirit of Culver (Jackie Cooper, F. Bartholo- 
mew) (Univ) Surly vagabond boy, sent to Culver 
(by American Legion) is painfully rebellious till 
fine roommate and comrades restore his patriotism. 
Return of his father, supposed dead hero, and 
Freddie’s cabaret romance, doubtful plot values. 
Total effect good. 

For A and Y: Very good of kind 
For C: Fairly good 


Story of Alexander Graham Bell (Don Ameche, 
Fonda, L. Young) (Fox) Detailed, well-acted, 
appealing picture of Bell’s struggles, romance and 
final triumph in developing the telephone. More 
narrative than drama, but of real value as a 
document on America’s economic history. 

For A and Y: Very good 
For C: If it interests 


Three Smart Girls Grow UP (Deanna Durbin, 
Winninger) (Univ) Excellent cinema. Winsome 
star, even lovelier in voice and finer in acting than 
ever, manipulates her two sisters’ tangled love 
affairs in rare comedy. Songs deftly integrated with 
plot. Winniger splendid as absent-minded father. 
For A and Y: Delightful For C: Good 


Twelve Crowded Hours (Richard Dix) (RKO) 
Mere formula thriller about elusive bag of stolen 
bills, heroine kept in peril to help newspaper- 
publisher-hero clinch evidence against gang. 
Thick with usual gunplay, hard drinking, heavy 
villainy, stock heroics, etc. Dix deserves better. 
For A: Mediocre For Y and C: No 


Union Pacific (Stanwyck, McCrea, Overmann, 
Tamiroff) (Para) Typical DeMille historical ex- 
travaganza, costly and long, on pioneer railroad 
building to end all railroad building. Valor and 
villainy, riot and romance, bullets and booze, death 
and disaster, mileage and multitudes, on a mass 
production basis. 

For A and Y: Very good of kind For C: Strong 


(Continued on page 39) 
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“* THE annual meeting of the National 

Council of Church Women will be 
held at Conference Point, Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, July 6-9. On Sunday, the clos- 
ing day, the speaker will be Kirby Page. 


“* Tue Association of Church Social 

Workers will hold its fifth annual 
business meeting on June 21, in Buffalo, 
New York, and a joint session the pre- 
ceding Monday with the section for 
Church Social Workers of the Church 
Conference of Social Work. The Asso- 
ciation is growing rapidly, numbering now 
over two hundred, representing more 
than a dozen denominations, many types 
of work, many states, Canada and for- 
eign countries. In June it will close its 
five year plan for receiving applicants 
mainly on the basis of five years of ex- 
perience in the field. Advanced profes- 
sional training will thereafter receive the 
emphasis. Its two aims are, to establish 
and uphold standards of church social 
service and to certify accredited church 
social workers. Persons interested should 
communicate at once with the president, 
Miss Hazel E. Foster, 815 Belden Ave., 
Chicago. 


“* CONGREGATIONAL and _ Christian 

churches recently took steps to gather 
opinions from their membership about a 
group of seven social problems. The 
plebiscite was taken by the Council for 
Social Action with the approval of the 
National Council. Study and discussion 
of the problems was an important feature 
in the voting. The policies proposed and 
the votes were as follows: 

1. Provision by government of jobs for 
those unable to find work in private em- 
ploy. Approved by 4 to 1. 

2. Use of Federal measures to support 
agricultural prices. Approved 5 to 4. 

3. Organization of labor into national 
unions. Approved 15 to 12.5. 

4. Maintenance or increase of tariffs 
and other trade barriers. Approved 144 
tous, 

5. Further extension of public owner- 
ship of electric utilities. Approved 16 to 
Il. 

6. Organization of consumer coopera- 
tives. Approved 3 to I. 

7. Further social control of our eco- 
nomic system. Approved 1.46 to I. 

This vote, like that on other social 
questions, represented about three per 
cent of the total membership. The meth- 
ods and the results are worthy of study 
as a project in adult education. 


Personal Notes 


** Miss Ione Sixgs, since 1936 assistant 
director of Young People’s Work of 
the Board of Christian Education of the 
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Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., has 
become associate director of the West- 
minster Foundation of Pennsylvania 
State College. She will help carry on 
work among the 1275 Presbyterian stu- 
dents on the campus. In accepting this 
position Miss Sikes becomes the first re- 
cipient of the “Dr. Harold McAfee Rob- 
inson Memorial Fellowship” established 
in honor of the late Dr. Robinson, who 
until his death 6n March 4, was general 
secretary of the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation and a leader in young people’s ac- 
tivities. 


“ AT INVITATION of Secretary Frances 

Perkins, Miss Mary Alice Jones, Di- 
rector of Children’s Work for the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, 
has accepted membership in the Confer- 
ence on Children in a Democracy. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is honorary chairman of 
the conference, the purpose of which is 
to develop practical suggestions as to 
ways in which the people of the United 
States may give greater security to child- 
hood and a larger measure of opportunity 
to youth. The first meeting was held at 
the White House on April 26. 
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“ On WepbNeEspAy evening, April 19, 

Dr. Robert M. Hopkins, general sec- 
retary of the World’s Sunday School 
Association since 1928, was inaugurated at 
an impressive ceremony as the new presi- 
dent of the United Christian Missionary 
Society, the general church agency of the 
Disciples of Christ. Dr. Ross, General 
Secretary of the International Council and 
closely associated with Dr. Hopkins for 
many years in denominational and inter- 
church activities, shared in the inaugural 
ceremony. 


World Happenings 


** Durinc the past decade Africa has 

made the largest gains in Sunday 
school enrollment around the world. 
During the past year the Congo Protes- 
tant Council in Belgian Congo directed 
a jubilee conference celebrating sixty 
years of Christian missions in Central 
Africa. The South African National Sun- 
day School Association has celebrated its 
twenty-third annual national convention. 


“ Next to Africa, the West Indies, 

Central and South America have 
made the largest gains in Sunday school 
enrollment of the world. During the past 
one hundred years eighteen million copies 
of the Scriptures have been distributed in 
these republics. 


** Tue Sunday school work in India is 
under the direction of the India Sun- 


WUOT'S HOPPENING 


day School Union, through the guidance | 
of Rey. L. Watts, the secretary, and five | 
staff workers. The Union coordinates the | 


work of many regional associations which 


are promoting Sunday schools over a vast | 


area. Special attention is given to work 


in the villages. One of the chief preoccu- ‘ 
pations is the production of an indigenous | 
literature for the graded lessons. There |, 
are mary reactionary forces and diff- | 


culties to be faced in the effort to pro- 


mote the various activities of the Union. | 


* Tue Thirteenth World’s 


This will be the 
gathering of world Christians ever to as- 


semble on the continent of Africa. Travel | 
folders may be obtained by addressing the ~ 


World’s Sunday School Association, 51 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Brevities 


* TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND Sunday 

school teachers in Finland attend 
teacher training school for a week or ten 
days each year... . The chairman of the 
Social Action Commission and the gen- 


eral secretary of the New York State © 


Council of Churches were instrumental 
some time ago in cooperating with local 
clergymen in closing gambling houses, 
horse rooms, etc., in the Albany area... . 
In order to utilize the motion picture for 
propagating Christianity, a group of 
prominent business men in Hongkong 
have organized the Christian Talking 
Picture Company to manufacture Chinese 
native “talkies” to be distributed in cities 


and towns and in rural villages through- | 


out the country. ... At the convention 
of Fillmore County, Minnesota, recently 
a map was displayed indicating that the 
county secretary and the Children’s Divi- 
sion superintendent had visited every 
Sunday school in the county in the inter- 
ests of the County Council. . . . Six out 
of the last ten Newberry prize winners 
for children’s books are regular con- 
tributors to the church school story pa- 
pers of the United States and Canada. 
... The art of make-up is no modern 
feminine invention, since cosmetic spoons, 
a kohl stick for blackening the eyes, and 
tweezers have been found in ancient ruins 
of Palestine dating to Bible times. . . « 
The blank for the census in Soviet Russia 
taken January, 1939, did not contain the 
question on religious adherence of citizens 
used in the 1937 census. .. . In describing 
the two things she “always, always” prays 
about, a Primary girl ended with “then 
I ask God to tell those people across the 
ocean that at least there’s one person who 
still loves them.” 


International Journal of Religious Education 


Sunday | 
School Convention will be held in | 


Durban, South Africa, July 22-28, 1940. 
first representative | 


OO. | 
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_ down. You might tell that to Katherine. 
I gather Katherine isn’t glad to see me. 

Dr. Gorvon: She’s loyal, Kate is. And 
she has a long memory. 

Ropert (confidently. He brings out a 
_ wallet and balances it in his hands.) : Oh, 
Tl fix that! See here! (Holds up wallet) 
_ Local boy makes good in a big way! And 
wait until you see the Silver Stag! 
~ Dr. Gorpvon: What’s your money to 
Kate? She sees you as a peril to her 
bairns. She'll fight the Silver Stag and 
give no quarter; and so, I warn you, so 
will I! 

__ Ropert: Wow! As a welcome to the 
long lost brother, that’s tops! 
Dr. Gorvon (gravely): We've a wel- 
come for you, Bob, and a warm one. 
We've no welcome for—your own famil- 
iar devil; and his traffic! 
 Ropert (slinging wallet from hand to 
_ hand): Meaning the tavern of the Silver 
Stag—Robert R. Gordon, Proprietor? 
Dr. Gorpon: Meaning just that. 
_ Rosert (shrugs): Well, for the present, 
skip it! (Opens wallet and counts out 
money on table.) There you are, Andy! 
That squares the debts you paid for me 
and the scrapes you got me out of, years 
ago. Plus interest at six per cent, old 
man! Take ’em, count ’em and admit the 
_ black sheep has some white hairs in his 
_ wool! 
Dr. Gorvon (refuses money with a 
shake of his head): No, Bob. You told 
'-me how you made it. No. 
Ropert (still extending money): No? 
_ Too proud to be the bootlegger’s and the 
_ barkeep’s brother? 
Dr. Gorpon (with a final gesture of 
dismissal): I thought you true temper- 
_ ance men were to end bootlegging! Aye, 
you promised so! You were good at 
_ promises! Bootlegging ended, the saloon 
_ banished, and Ah, how rarely prosperous 
the country was to be when the revenue 
rolled in along with the beer barrel! 

RosBert (withdrawing money and un- 
able to resist a grin): It was a good line 
and the country fell for it. (Ruffles bills) 
If I didn’t collect, some other wise guy 
would! Now here, be reasonable, take 
this—it’s yours—you owe it to Katherine 
and the kids. 

Dr. Gorvon: Put it by, Bob. Katherine 
and the kids don’t want the price of 
broken homes and hopes and hearts—and 
your own soul. 

Ropert (laying money on table): I 
always said you should have been a 
preacher, Andy! Same old itch to reform 
the world! Listen! The people want 
liquor and they’re going to have it! The 
law’s on my side now. The Silver Stag’s 
going to be the best run place in town— 
high class—no bar flies—and if I ever 
catch your pretty kid there, I’ll spank her 
and send her home! 

Dr. Gorvon: You'll not find my daugh- 
ter there; but how about other men’s 
daughters! 

Rosert: That’s other men’s business! 
Your boy’s been to college; medical 
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school, he knows his way about. You’re 
not worrying about him, are you? 

Dr. Gorpoon: No. Don is no man’s 
fool; least of all, John Barleycorn’s. 

Rogpert: Then what’s the Silver Stag 
to you? You should worry about the 
other fellow! Heck, if people started do- 
ing that, they’d put me out of business, 
p. d. q! But they won’t, no, sirree! “They 
want what they want when they want it!” 

Dr. Gorpon: Don’t do this thing! 
Don’t bring this plague among us! Our 
little town—(Breaks off abruptly, then 
resumes plea.) Drop this business of 
yours and get your living honorably like 
the rest of us. You were the brilliant one 
of the family. There was a time when 
you might have been—anything! 

Rogpert (pacing slowly and studying 
book shelves): Bit of a scholar I was 
once, remember? I used to take my books 
up to the hill behind the house. I’d study 
—dream a boy’s dreams— 

Dr. Gorpon: The rest of us were 
plodders, we were proud of you. We ex- 
pected much. 

Rozert: I started well. Then—( quotes 
with sudden intensity and a change from 
his light manner) “Ah that men should 
put an enemy in their mouths, to steal 
away their brains!” (With usual levity) 
How’s that, Andy? You used to soak up 
Shakespeare! 

Dr. Gornon: How’s this? (quotes so- 
norously) “Every inordinate cup is un- 
blessed, and the ingredient is a devil!” 

Rowert (meeting him with a grin): 
“Come, you are too severe a moraler!” 
Had you there! (Runs his hands over the 
books, pulling them out and replacing 
them absently. He speaks with more seri- 
ousness than he has shown before.) Yet 
Shakespeare knew his stuff! (Quotes 
slowly) ““To be a sensible man—by and 
by a fool—and presently—a beast! O, 
strange!” (There is a short pause, then 
he pulls himself back to flippancy.) I love 
the classics! 

Dr. Gorpon (earnestly): Bob, stay 
here with us. Let me get you in shape. 
Your nerves are shot. Stay here. Be the 
self you planned to be up there on the 
hill, dreaming your whitest dreams— 

Rogert (shakes head): Too late. I’ve 
gone the pace too long. Look here, old 
medico, is it true what they say about— 
about children? The “sins of the fathers,” 
you know—the third and fourth genera- 
tion—and all that? 

Dr. Gornon (giving a quick look): We 
don’t really know, Bob. There are cases 
of defective children even in the finest 
families; on the other hand some types of 
sin doubtless affect biological inheritance. 

RoBert (turning toward bookshelves 
again and speaking with half averted 
face): | suppose you wonder why I ask 
you that. I’ve a boy of my own. He—he’s 
in an institution. I’ve spent thousands— 
had in all the big shots in the profession. 
It’s no use. 

Dr. Gordon (very simply and _ sin- 
cerely): I’m sorry, Bob. 

Ropert: I never told you I was mar- 
ried. Well, it didn’t last long. We broke 
up after a little more than a year. The 
boy’s all I’ve got. (Pauses. Sighs.) 1 go 
to see him once a month. (Turns to book- 


shelves completely hiding face.) Some- 
times I think he knows me. 

(A cheery whistle is heard, a quick 
step and in walks Don, not noting the 
inconspicuous figure at the side.) 

Don (setting bag on table): Hello, 
Dad! Ralph says, “Ye fuss more, but the 
old doctor—!” Excuse me, I didn’t see— 

Dr. Gorvon (slowly): This is my son. 
Ropert (turns slowly. His face is drawn 
with pain but he pulls his lips into a grin 
and jerks out jauntily.) 

Rosert (saluting): Hiyah! Nephew! 
(Turns away abruptly. Don elevates his 
eyebrows and looks questioningly at his 
father. His suspicions are plain.) 

Dr. Gorpon (Rises and walks over to 
his brother. He puts his arm about his 
shoulder and wheels him toward the of- 
fice. BoB goes with him still holding a 
book he has taken from the shelves.) : 
Come into the office, Bob, and let me look 
you over. We’re neither of us getting any 
younger, you know. 

“When forty winters shall besiege thy 
brow 
And dig deep trenches in thy—” 

(Exit together into office. DON watches 
them puzzled. He is about to go out 
when BARBARA runs in swinging her hat 
in her hand. She begins with her usual 
impetuosity.) 

BarparA: Don, I’ve seen him! Uncle 
Robert, I mean! He’s not at all like I 
thought he’d be! He’s bald! He’s oldish 
and kind of a show-off! Fresh, if you 
know what I mean! He’s not at all ro- 
mantic! 

Don (with mock sympathy): That’s 
just too bad, kid! Your hard luck! 

BarBaRA (with scorn): 1 asked him 
about Budapest—Don! What do you 
see when you shut your eyes and say 
“Budapest”? 

Don (shutting eyes): 
(Opens wide) Goulash! 

Barpara (shaking him): You would 
say that! (Shuts her own eyes and cries 
ecstatically) I see—old crumbling cas- 
tles on the Danube! Gypsies dancing a 
wild mazurka! (Opens eyes and flings 
into a gypsy dance beating her hat like a 
tambourine. Stops to say with magnificent 
disdain) Uncle Robert said. “The food’s 
terrible!” Just that! “The food’s ter- 
rible!” 

Don: I didn’t think it was the food 
that bothered our Uncle Robert! 

BARBARA (putting on hat): I must run 
to the store now. Our Uncle Robert must 
be fed! (Skips toward the door as mother 
enters.) Yes, Mother, I’m going. (Exits 
through front door.) 

Don: I’m going out to the lab, Mother. 

Mrs. Gorpon: Very well. Try to re- 
member supper time, my young Pasteur. 
(She lifts the tray and reveals the money 
left there by ROBERT.) 

Don: Well, will you look at that! 
Mums, do you see what I see? 

Mrs. Gorpon (leaving tray on table 
and drawing away): Yes. It must be 
Robert's. 

Don (with sarcasm) : Could it possibly 
be Dad’s? Now, I ask you! 

Mrs. Gorpon: No. Your father lays 
up his treasure—elsewhere. 


Don: What’s Uncle Robert up to, 
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throwing around his money so lavishly? 
It’s all over town about the new tavern. 
Does he think he can buy Dad off? 
Brother or not, Dad will fight this to the 
last ditch! 

Mrs. Gorpon: Robert should have 
known better than to offer Andrew his 
soiled monev. It’s the wages of sin. And 
the wages of sin— 

Don: Yes, I know. I’ve seen the pay- 
off pretty often when I was an interne. 
These wages, however, appear to pay 
good dividends. 

Mrs. Gorpon: Don, you don’t covet 
them, do you? 

Don (candidly): I don’t know. It’s so 
rottenly unfair, Mother! Look at Dad’s 
life! Look at Uncle Robert’s! Dad de- 
serves so much. He has so little. 

Mrs. Gorpnon: He has the love and 
honor of the whole countryside. He has 
his home. We've been very happy to- 
gether. He has you and Barbara; chil- 
dren of promise, both. He has—oh, sur- 
gery—Shakespeare—the eternal hills— 

Dow: But I'd like him to have, well, a 
taste of fame, the bouncing fat fees the 
city specialists get. Dad’s no ordinary 
country doctor. I’d like to see him recog- 
nized! 

Mrs. Gorpon: He’s content to taste 
that through you. Don’t fail him, Don! 
You're going out beyond these hills some 
day. See that you keep the pattern of your 
father’s life. That’s all I ask. 

Don: I'll do my best. Funny, isn’t it? I 
don’t believe I could break the pattern if 
I tried. There have been times when I 
rebelled, tried to break the mold. I even 
tried drinking once. I didn’t like the stuff, 
but I wanted to be—regular. But the 
mold held. I couldn’t go on with it. It 
wasn’t my way. 

Mrs. Gorpon: Your son may tell you 
that some day. You'll be proud then, and 
glad. (Takes up tray) Somehow, drinkers 
seem to me like wayward children, deter- 
mining to clutch their self indulgence at 
all costs, refusing to grow up. Alcoholism 
really is a sort of ugly childishness. 

Don (with a twinkle) : So Uncle Rob- 
ert’s a perverted Peter Pan? (Reaches 
out and handles money thoughtfully) 
And yet, how well I could use this! For 
my work, I mean. Equipment, drugs, cost 
so much. I have to putter and improvise 
and lose time. I could take a short cut 
through years of drudgery with this. 
Wouldnt a good use—redeem it, Moth- 
er! 

Mrs. Gornon (steadily) : Not when it 
makes you a co-partner to an evil thing. 

Don: No compromises for you, are 
there, Mums? But I know what you 
mean. I’d be part of a vicious wheel— 
(Describes a slow circle with his hand as 
he speaks) “Relieve misery—make more 
misery—to make more money—to relieve 
misery’—and round you go again! It’s 
short sighted. It’s not scientific. You may 
think you’re being big-hearted—but you 
kid yourself! (Enter Dr. Gorpvon from 
the office. He crosses the room wearily 
and seats himself in his armchair.) 

Dr. Gorpon: It’s been a long day, 
Kate, a long day. Here’s Robert back 
again and yet it seems we're farther 
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apart than when there were oceans be- 
tween us. 

Mrs. Gorpon: Where is Robert now? 

Dr. Gorvon: Gone up on the hill this 
good while. Ah, there’s no turning him 
from his way! He’s determined to open 
his tavern. The papers are signed, “busi- 
ness is business” and if he didn’t start the 
traffic, some other would! I suppose that’s 
true, but it grieves me to the heart to 
think the one to bring this misery among 
us should be—my brother! 

Mrs. Gorpon: Robert would always 
have his own way. He never really grew 
up. 
Dr. Gorpdon (looks questioningly at 
Don who stands still absently turning 
money in his hands): Well, Don, it’s 
quite a pile. Your Uncle Robert offered 
it to us for past favors. Still, if I know 
the canny lad, he has an eye out for 
favors to come! He knows our influence 
here. He’d bind us to him by the only 
tie he knows. What price the firm, An- 
drew Gordon and Son? 

Don (tossing money on table and 
laughing): Andrew Gordon and Son 
aren’t interested! 

(Enter BARBARA with a bag in her hand 
which she takes to her mother.) 

BarsBara: Here are your eggs, Mother. 
Ed hadn’t any more so I ran over to 
Munson’s. I saw Uncle Robert all alone 
on the hill. (Crosses to stand by open 
door and fans herself with hat) He was— 
believe it or not—he was reading a book! 

Don: Didn’t you think he could read? 

Barpara: I just didn’t think he would, 
Funny! 

Dr. Gorvon (with a sigh) : I’m hoping 
he may find a bit of his old self up there 
on the hill. He— 

BarBarRA (from door): Oh, Dad, he’s 
coming now. (She crosses the room 
quickly and stands somewhat shyly beside 
her mother. Enter RoBERT with his usual 
assurance, carrying a book.) 

Rosert: Hello, hello, hello! The gath- 
ering of Clan Gordon—‘“and Satan came 
also!” Eh, Katherine? I'll bet you can’t 
look me in the eye and say you aren't 
thinking that! (Puts down book and looks 
at Barbara) What do you say, Beautiful, 
what do you say? 

Mrs. Gorpon: If you will excuse us, 
we will go and see about supper. 

Rogert: Oh, don’t go, Katherine, and 
don’t trouble yourself on my account. I 
find I’ve got to be off right away. Andy, 
old man, I’m off to the big town in a 
cloud of dust! I got a lot of new ideas 
up there on the hill! Didn’t realize before 
what a difference that new highway’s 
going to make. I spotted a place for a new 
location! Going to run two places for 
two different crowds! I’ve got to get 
back, lay my hands on some new capital 
and grab the land while the grabbing’s 
good! 

Dr. Gornon: So that’s what you were 
thinking of up there on the hill? 

Rosert (happily rubbing hands) : Sum- 
mer, winter, this place’ll be a gold mine! 

Dr. Gorpon: Didn’t you see the sun- 
set? Didn’t you open your book? It 
might have taught you—Listen—( opens 
book and reads with feeling) 


“Buy terms divine in selling hours of |} 


dross 


Within be fed, without be rich no more.” | 
Hasn’t your old master, Shakespeare, any |} 
message for you anymore? (The office |} 


telephone rings.) 


Don: I’ll answer, Dad. It’s my night 1 | 


on call. (Goes out) 


Ropert (who has been pondering his \\ 
brother’s words frankly): Funny, isn’t it? | 
That stuff used to—to do things to me. |} 
I tried to read it—(shakes head) No | 
more. It just sounds—sort of silly. But |} 
when I was a kid Don’s age! Humph! }} 


Wonder how I got that way! 


Dr. Gorpon: Man, you’re going blind! | 
Atrophy of all the best of you is setting 


in! 


Roser (clapping him on the shoul- i 
der): Now if you told me that about my |} 
liver, I'd be scared! Well, I’ve got to jj 


get going! Expect I’ll drive all night! 


Dr. Gorpon (takes up money and \ 
hands it to him): Youll take this with || 
you. We’ve no use for it. (DON comes — 


out of office.) 


Don: Excuse us. Dad, there’s a call— _ 
Dr. Gorpon: One minute, Robert. | 


(They confer together.) 


Rosert (holds out money to Bar- | 
BARA): Here, Beautiful! You could use 4 


this, couldn’t you? There’s a lot of spend- 
ing in it! 

BarBaRA (shrinking away): Oh, no! 
Uncle Robert, I couldn’t! Truly. 

Don (Turns from father and goes to 
door catching up old bag.): Very well. I 
expect you're right. 

Rosert (turns to Don, but appeals with 
a curious deference to brother): Andy, 
can’t you let me give this to my nephew? 
There’s enough here to set him up in 
business on Park Avenue. 

Dr. Gorpon: Well, Don? 

Don: Thanks, Uncle Robert, but I’m 
going to hoe my own row here for a 
while. Sorry to run, but I’m on call. 
Goodby. (Holds out hand. The con- 
trasted pair shake hands and DON goes 
out.) 


Rowert (appearing rather forlorn and i 


bewildered): So you'll have none of me, 
eh? (Shrugs, snaps band about money, 
tosses and catches it and puts it in wallet.) 
Well, then, come to Poppa! He'll take 
you places! Goodby, Katherine (Bows 
ironically) I hate to grieve you, but I 
must go! Bye bye, Beautiful! Take a 
look-in when the Silver Stag opens! You'll 
mow ’em down! Andy, I’ll be seeing you! 
Or will you look the other way when the 
proprietor of the Silver Stag comes down 
the street? 

Dr. Gorpon: I’ve told you, Bob, I’m 
going to fight the Silver Stag every inch 
of the way! For your trade, I’ve no com- 
promise! For yourself—well, brother, the 
old rule runs—‘‘seventy times seven!” 

Ropert (shaking hands): Goodby, you 
old, sentimental, Shakespeare spouting 
medico! (Exit Rozpert. The Docror 
stands by the door watching him off. He 
waves his hand and then turns back to 
the room and his wife and daughter. He 
speaks as he comes forward and seats 
himself wearily in armchair.) 

(Continued on page 39) 
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The Church Play and Its Production. 
By Esther Willard Bates. Boston, Walter 
H. Baker, 1938. 303 p. $2.75. 

Workers interested in dramatics in the 
church, and amateur dramatists within 
the church, wishing to know more about 
play production, will have found their 
heart’s desire when they lay hands on this 
book. It is a gold mine of information for 
those. who wish to produce a play, or to 
direct a play, or for those who wish to 
concentrate their efforts on one or more 
of the special phases of play production, 
such as costuming, or make-up. For in as 

_many chapters the author deals in detail 
with these various phases of dramatic 
art in the church. In addition there are 
excellent chapters on, Writing Religious 
Drama, Ritual and the Worship Service, 
Illustrative Action for Bible Plays, Mim- 
ing in Worship and in Dramatic Action, 
Color, Chancel Lighting and a number of 
others. 

The book is written in understandable 
language, with easy-to-follow instruc- 
tions, and the author gives many practical 
hints and suggestions with pictorial il- 
lustrations to help. A topical bibliography 
of plays is given at the end of the book, 
and reference material where available is 
given following some of the chapters. 

A most worthy book for the religious 
drama club library in the church. 

—F. E. S. 


Makiag the Bible Live. By Georgia L. 
Chamberlin. Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1939. 384 p. $3.00. 

The Bible has a place in life today, 
but that place is not altogether clear. to 
a good many persons. The author of this 
book tries to do just what the title sug- 
gests: namely, to make the Bible live, or, 
rather, make the Old Testament live. She 
does it by centering primarily in person- 
alities, telling their stories in an interest- 
ing fashion, and then, after each book or 
group of books, she provides a “summary 
and legitimate inferences.” The author 
accepts the results of modern biblical 
scholarship, and writes from that point 
of view. 

—F. L. K. 


‘ 


The Art of Conducting Public Worship. 
By Albert W. Palmer. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1939. 211 p. $2.50. 

If every Protestant minister, choir di- 
rector, and official board member should 
read this book, what a change there would 
be in the conduct of public worship in this 
country! Dr. Palmer, President of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, deals in a 
thoroughly practical, informal, and in- 
tensely interesting way with all the types 
of services likely to occur in churches and 
with the various elements that go to make 
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up worship. The book is not written for 
a select group of initiates, but for ordi- 
nary ministers and church people, working 
in churches that may quite likely be bad 
architecturally and have a long tradition 
of bad worship customs. In a homely, 
humorous, and yet reverent style, Dr. 
Palmer draws attention to the real mean- 
ings of worship, gives constructive advice 
for improvement, and illustrates his points 
with examples of beautiful and dignified 
rituals. 

—L. W. 


Conflicting Theories of Education. By 
I. L. Kandel. New York, Macmillan, 
1938. 177 p. $1.50. 

The present world situation, particu- 
larly the development and preservation 
of the totalitarian state through regimen- 
tation and propaganda, is taken as the 
basis of an able criticism of progressive 
education based on experimentalism. The 
author points out that revolutionary 
changes in environment have not involved 
equal changes in human values, that the 
extremely child-centered school fails to 
develop social responsibility, and a suff- 
ciently common ideology to make democ- 
racy possible. While he insists on educa- 
tion’s dealing with controversial problems 
in order to develop ability in thinking on 
issues that are real, he questions the re- 
sponsibility of the school to educate for a 
new social order. “Society changes first 
and schools follow.” Democracies are 
challenged to provide more and better 
education for the flowering of personality 
in a free environment; for social respon- 
sibility; and for the development and 
preservation of common traditions, loy- 
alties, and interests which will embody 
moral fervor and faith in democracy. 

—H. C. M. 


Social Work Year Book 1939. By Rus- 
sell H. Kurtz, editor. New York, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1939. 730 p. $3.50. 

This fifth issue reports in the following 
three major sections, the present situation 
with regard to organized activities in 
social work and in related fields: The 
first includes eighty-two articles written 
by authorities on the topics considered; 
the second gives a description of the pub- 
lic assistance programs of each of the 
forty-eight states; and the third presents 
a directory of national and state, both 
public and voluntary, agencies whose pro- 
grams are related to the subject matter in 
the first two sections. This will be a val- 
uable source book to a wide group, in- 
cluding social workers and those in re- 
lated fields, students of social sciences, 
public administrators, reference librari- 
ans and teachers, and interested lay per- 
sons. 


Measurement. A revision of How to 
Measure in Education. By William A. 
McCall. New York, Macmillan, 1939. 
535 Pp. $4.00. 

The author’s How to Measure in Edu- 
cation was published in 1922, of which 
this new book is a complete revision. It 
is a comprehensive treatment of meas- 
urement in education, written as the au- 
thor says, “not only to preserve the good 
that is in the status quo, but also to yank 
measurement out of its statistical com- 
placency, infuse in it a new spirit, sensi- 
tize it to the life that is outside as well as 
inside textbooks, place it, as in former 
years, in the van of education.” 


John Wesley. By Francis J. McConnell. 
New York, Abingdon, 1939. 355 p. $3.00. 


A lucid and striking historical account 
of the life of John Wesley, giving new 
insights into his personality and religious 
spirit, as well as a thorough consideration 
of the social origins and consequences of 
the Methodist movement. 


Books Received 


* Tue CurisTIAN Fairy IN A Day oF Crisis, 
by Charles S. Macfarland. Revell. $1.50. 

+ Tue Cuurcn Pray anv Its Propvuction, 
by Esther Willard Bates. Baker. $2.75. 

* Tue CHuRCH SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT, by 
Philip C. Jones. Abingdon. $1.00. 

* Tur Farrnh We Decvarg, by Edwin Lewis. 
Cokesbury. $2.00. 

Gop’s Purvosr. A book of 365 sermonettes for 
home worship. Winston. 60 cents. A companion 
volume to the well-known God’s Minute and 
God’s Message devotional books. 

Hoty Briere. Authorized King James Version. 
Oxford University. $3.50. Black-faced type. Self- 
pronouncing. About seven by five inches in size. 
Colored maps. 

+ Joun Wesrey, by Francis J. McConnell. 
Abingdon. $3.00. 

} Maxinc THE Brisie Live, by Georgia L. 
Chamberlain. University of Chicago. $3.00. 

MartrimoniaL SuHoars, by Royal D. Rood. 
Detroit Law Book Company. 

+ MeasurEMENT, by William A. McCall. A 
revision of how to measure in education. Mac- 
millan. $4.00. 

7 Perrperuat Peace, by Immanuel Kant. Co- 
lumbia University. $1.00. 

{Tue Protection AND MARKETING OF 
Lirerary Prorrerty, by Philip Wittenberg. 
Messner. $3.75. 

* THe RELIGION oF THE NEw TESTAMENT, 
by Ernest William Parsons. Harper. $2.50. 

+ Socrar Worx Year Boox 1939, edited by 
Russell H. Kurtz. Russell Sage. $3.50. 

Srarx Bricut, and four other Short Plays for 
the Teens, by E. Clayton McCarty and Sara 
Sloane. Row, Peterson & Company. $1.00. 

Treasure Hunt, and four Other One-Act 
Plays. By Mary Thurman Pyle. Row, Peterson 
& Company. $1.00. 

*Wuat's RIGHT WITH THE 
Gordon Palmer. Revell. $1.50. 

Way I Berreve 1n Gop AND IMMORTALITY, 
by George S. Foster. Revell. $1.25. 

*Tue Y.M.C.A. anv Socrart NeEeEp, by 
Owen E. Pence. A study of institutional adapta- 
tion. Association. $2.75. 
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GRADED CURRICULUM AND GENERAL PROGRAM MATERIALS 
Published from January 20 to April 20, 1939 


ERE is the third quarterly list of 
H graded curriculum and general pro- 
gram materials, continuously available 
after publication. You will recall that the 
first and second lists appeared in the De- 
cember 1938 and the March 1939 issues, 
respectively, of the Journal. 

Annotations have been prepared by the 
editors or publishers themselves, and the 
Department of Research of the Interna- 
tional Council has guided the selection, 
editing, organizing, and classifying of the 
materials. 

Clip these lists and file them for fre- 
quent reference in the future, for they 
will prove valuable sources in building 
well-rounded programs for church school 
classes, worship services, young people’s 
societies, vacation church schools, elemen- 
tary leadership training, and dramatic ac- 
tivities. Consult page 35 of the December 
1938 issue of the Journal for suggestions 
concerning the building of a cumulative 
index of materials. 

Do you have suggestions for the im- 
provement of this service feature? If so, 
the Department of Research will be glad 
to receive them. 


I. Religious Education of Children 


A. Beginner 


Keyser, WitmMA SupHorF. We Are 
Jesus’ Children. Set of 10 Pupils’ Work 
Sheets, $.10; in quantities, $.07. Leader’s 
Book, 63 p. $.20. Philadelphia, United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1939. 


Children of the Church Series unit for week- 
day and vacation church schools, or any supple- 
mentary sessions. Includes suggestions for the 
leader, session procedures, stories, games, songs, 
Bible, and (work sheets) busywork. 


B. Primary 


ATHY, Marion Poppen. Learning of 
Jesus. Set of 10 Pupils’ Work Sheets, 
$.10; in quantities, $.07. Leader’s Book, 
63 p., $.20. Philadelphia, United Lutheran 
Publication House, 1939. 


Children of the Church Series unit for week- 
day and vacation church schools, or any supple- 
mentary sessions. Includes suggestions for the 
leader, session procedures, expressional activities, 
Palestinian local color. 


CHuRCcH ScHooL CLOsELY GRADED 
Courses. Course I, Part 3, Armilda B. 
Keiser, Growing in God’s W orld. Course 
II, Part 3, Ethel L. Smither, Work and 
W orship in the Church. Course IH, Part 
3, Meta R. Lindsay, Learning to Live as 
Friends of Jesus. Produced cooperatively 
by Methodist Episcopal Church, Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, Congrega- 
tional-Christian Church. Teacher’s Text- 
books, $.40 a part; child’s Primary Bible 
Folders, $.124 a part; Picture Sets, $.75 
a part; Folder Cover, $.024 each. New 
York, Graded Press, 1939. 


Moore, Jessie ELeanor. Welcome 
House. New York, Friendship Press, 
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1939. 95 p. Cloth, $1.00; paper, $.50. 

Story, based on actual occurrence of the way a 
local church prepared a home for a missionary 
family on furlough, introduces: primary children 
to various types of missionary work. Suggestions 
for using this book are given in How to Use 
W elcome House by same author. 


C. Primary and Junior 


Bis_tE Books For Gir~s AND Boys 
Series. No. 2, Elizabeth L. Reed, When 
Jesus Grew Up. Teacher’s Guide, 20 p., 
$.15. Boston and Chicago, Pilgrim Press, 
1939. For third and fourth grades. 


Brste Books For GIRLS AND Boys 
Series. No. 3, Victor H. and Armilda B. 
Keiser. How the Story of Jesus Traveled. 
Pupil’s Book, 32 p., $.20. Teacher’s Notes 
in the Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, $.25 
a quarter; to be published later in pam- 


phlet form. Boston and Chicago, Pilgrim’ 


Press, 1939. For third and fourth grades. 


Leonard, Mayme Roxr. The Chil- 
dren's Hour. Cincinnati, Standard Pub- 
lishing Company, 1939. 183 p. Cloth, 
$1.25. 

Collection of twenty outlined programs with 
stories, object talks, drama and games for be- 
ginner, primary and junior children in Sunday 
school, weekday and vacation school. Classified 
index and bibliography. 


Moore, Jesste ELEANOR. Children and 
Their Toys Around the World. New 
York, Friendship Press, 1939. $.60. 


Set of eight pictures 9x12 inches in four colors, 
with accompanying text. May be used as posters, 
teaching pictures, or room decorations. For grades 
one to four. 


D. Junior 


Junior BistE WorkKsook SeErizs. No. 
11, Pearl A. and Benjamin S. Winchester, 
How the Church Grew. Pupil’s Book, 
48 p., $.20. Teacher’s Guide, 32 p., $.15. 
Boston and Chicago, Pilgrim Press, 1939. 


Junior UNItTs For SocrETIES, CLUBS, 
AND OTHER Groups. Vol. III, No. 3. 
Unit in two parts: “Palestine Is a Real 
Place,” and “Choices We Need to 
Make.” Produced cooperatively by Nor- 
thern Baptist Convention, Disciples of 
Christ, Presbyterian Church in U.S.A. 
Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1939. 
72 p. $.30. 


Locker, Maser Etsiz. We Want to 
Know Jesus. Set of 10 Pupils’ Work 
Sheets, $.10; in quantities, $.07. Leader’s 
Book, 63 p., $.20. Philadelphia, United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1939. 


Children of the Church Series unit for week- 
day and vacation church schools, or any supple- 
mentary sessions. Includes session procedures, in- 
ductive Bible study, materials for research cards, 
expressional activities. 


McGavran, Grace W. Far Round 
the World. New York, Friendship Press, 
1939. 118 p. Cloth, $1.00; paper, $.50. 


True missionary stories for juniors. Additional 


section of informational material. Suggestions for 
using this book will be found in a Junior Teacher’s 
Guide to Accompany Far Round the World by 


same author. 


Ropcers, Exrsiz G. Children and the 
Alcohol Problem. Philadelphia, Board 
of Christian Education, Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., 1939. 8 p. $.05. 


Deals briefly with items such as the following: 
shall we teach temperance, what do boys and 
girls need, and temperance teaching a part of the 
whole educational program. 


II. Religious Education of 
Intermediates, Seniors and 
Young People 


BayirF, Russet E. Understanding 
Rural Life. New York, Methodist Book 
Concern, 1939. 31 p. $.15 a copy; two 
copies, $.25. 

Unit in Everyday Adventures in Christian Liv- 
ing Series, List C. Planned primarily for older- 
than-high-school young people in rural com- 
munities to help them understand better how to 
take part in neighborhood life. 


BETHANY GrapeED Lessons, Interme- 
diate. Third Year, Spring Quarter, 
Frances Woolery, Knowing God Better, 
and Florence M. Sly, Making the World 
a Neighborhood. Pupil’s Quarterly, 80 
p., $.15. Teacher’s Quarterly, 127 p., $.30. 
St. Louis, Christian Board of Publica- 
tion, 1939. 


BETHANY GRADED Lessons, Senior. 
Third Year, Spring Quarter, W. P. Har- 
man, Living an Enlarging Life. Pupil’s 
Quarterly, 92 p., $.15. Teacher’s Quar- 
terly, 127 p., $.30. St. Louis, Christian 
Board of Publication, 1939. 


Haywarp, Percy R. Your Life and 
the Church. New York, Abingdon Press, 
1939. 75 p. Cloth, $.35. 


For intermediates, seniors, and young people 
who individually or in a group seek to discover 
what it means to choose the Christian way of life 
and join the church. 


Keystone Grapep Course XI, Senior, 
Part 3, Edwin T. Dahlberg, Which Way 
for a Christian? Pupil’s Textbook, 122 
p., $.18. Teacher’s Textbook, 231 p., $.35. 
Philadelphia, Judson Press, 1939. 


Meap, Frank S. Right Here at Home. 
New York, Friendship Press, 1939. 183 
p. Cloth, $1.00; paper, $.60. 


Reading book for seniors. True stories about 
people given a chance through missionary agencies 
here at home. Suggestions for using this book 
will be found in A Course for Young People and 
Seniors on Christian Missions in America by 
John Irwin. 


III. Religious Education of Young 
People and Adults 


Guiascow, SAMUEL McPueeterrs. Chap- 
els, Today's Evangelistic Frontier. Rich- 
mond, Presbyterian Committee of Publi- 
cation, 1939. I11 p. $.40. 


Presentation of the opportunities, difficulties, 
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and values of outpost Sunday schools. Includes 
practical suggestions for surveying the field, estab- 
lishing and operating such outposts or chapels. 


Kuist, Howarp Tittman. How to 


: Enjoy the Bible. Richmond, John Knox 


Press, 1939. 16 p. $.10. 


Interesting and practical suggestions on how to 
read the Bible so as to make the pine both 
pleasant and profitable. 


Littie, J. W. The Personal Religious 
Life. Toronto, Religious Education 
Council of Canada, 1939. 84 p. $.35, cash 
with orders. 


Discussion of the religious needs of pupil and 
teacher, and of the means for cultivating the reli- 
gious life. 


A Primer on Church Unity. Published 
jointly by National Council, Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and Board of Chris- 
tian Education, Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. New York, National Council, 
1939. 80 p. $.25. 

Presents in readable manner some of the deep 
problems and implications of church unity. Two 


study outlines included with the factual material. 
Selected bibliography. 


Wuirr, HucH VERNON. One Gospel 
for Mankind. New York, Friendship 
Press, 1939. 72 p. $.75. 

Discussion unit which faces frankly the ques- 


tion, why foreign missions? Brief and helpful re- 
statement of the Christian World enterprise is 


_ included. 


IV. Religious Education of Adults 


CARRUTH, SAMUEL EF. Income, Outgo 
and the Kingdom of God. New York, 
Methodist Book Concern, 1939. 62 p. 
$.25. 

Course in personal and family economics prac- 
tical for classes or groups of young adults, or for 


individual study, as it considers money problems 
in the light of Christian teaching. 


LeirFer, Murray H. Manual for the 
Study of the City Church. New York, 
Methodist Book Concern, 1939. 62 p. 
$.25. 

Gives specific suggestions for the study of the 
organized religious life of a city or a community, 


to the end that a scientific solution may be found 
for many problems. Maps and charts. 


Limouze, ArtHuR H. Homeland 
Harvest. New York, Friendship Press, 
1939. 211 p. Cloth, $1.00; paper, $.60. 


Tells the story of the frontier churches, the 
results of home mission effort, the place of 
American missions in the world-wide Christian 
movement, the new leadership arising, the cost, 
and indicates the dominant issues calling for fresh 
pioneering by the Christian forces of America. 


McCatt, Oswatp W. S. The Fulfill- 
ment. New York, Abingdon Press, 1939. 


15 p. $.35. ; 


An Easter Choralogue for use in churches, ar- 


ranged for reader, organ, and choir. A pageant in - 


narrative and great music of man’s progressive 
tealization of God, from the Creation to the 
Resurrection. 


The Meaning of Stewardship. Phila- 
delphia, Board of Christian Education, 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 1939. 
23 p. $.10. 

Includes two stewardship worship services for 
use as the worship period at any meeting, and 
two entire programs on Christian stewardship for 
use at meetings of any adult organization or 
group. 
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Moerner, O. W. Better Music in the 
Church. Nashville, Cokesbury Press, 
1939. 128 p. $.35. 


A book on the First Series level, furnishing 
practical help for leaders of church music. 


RussELL, J. Ermer. The Minister as 
a Teacher. Auburn, New York, Fenton 
Press, 1939. 55 p. $.25. 

Considers briefly such matters as the following: 
the teaching pulpit, training church leaders, the 
church school, Christian nurture of children, the 


pastor and young people, adult education, and 
teaching for social change. 


Sweets, Henry H. The Church and 
Education. Richmond, Presbyterian Com- 
mittee of Publication, 1939. 132 p. $.40. 


Presentation of the background, growth, and 
contribution of the church to education in our 
land; and a discussion of the fundamental rela- 
tionships of the church to education and democracy. 


V. General 


Jacons, J. Vernon. Bible Quiz Book. 
Cincinnati, Standard Publishing Com- 
pany, 1939. 132 p. $.50. 

Bible “knowledge-test’”” book of true or false 
tests and quiz programs, Bible games and drills, 
memory verses and reference-finding contests. For 


use in home, church, Bible class and young peo- 
ple’s society. 


WasHBurRN, Heten C. 4A Church 
School Looks at Christian Unity. New 
York, Morehouse-Gorham Company, 
1939. 93 p. $.85. 

Description of seven weeks’ unit for all classes 
of a church school. Plan for each class is set 


forth, and actual work is recorded. Results are 
carefully evaluated. Excellent bibliography. 


Regular Graded Lesson Series 


These quarterly lists of graded cur- 
riculum, leadership, and general program 
materials include references to new units 
in the following regular graded lesson 
series. Descriptive leaflets concerning 
these series as a whole may be secured 
without charge from the publishers, as 
indicated. 


BETHANY GrapeEp Lessons. St. Louis, 
Christian Board of Publication. 


For the following departments: beginners’, 


pri- 
mary, junior, intermediate, and senior. 


BisLt—E Books For Girits AND Boys 
Series. Boston, Pilgrim Press. 
For third and fourth grades. 


CurisTIAN Lire Course. Philadelphia, 
United Lutheran Publication House. 


For the following departments: nursery, be- 
ginners’, primary, junior, intermediate, and senior. 


CuHurcH ScHoot CLosELY GRADED 
Courses. Produced cooperatively by 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, Congregational - 
Saar Church. New York, Graded 

ress. 


For the following departments: nursery, he- 
ginners’, primary, junior, intermediate, and senior. 


EveryDAY ADVENTURES IN CHRISTIAN 
Livinc Series. New York, Methodist 
Book Concern. 

Program for intermediates, seniors, and young 
people, Program units divided into three groups: 
List A, easiest to work out; List B, more difficult ; 
List C, for college and employed young people. 


GrapvEp Lessons (closely). Toronto, 
United Church Publishing House. 


For the following departments: nursery, be- 
ginners’, primary, junior, intermediate, and senior. 


Junior Brpt—E Worksooks SERIES. 
Boston, Pilgrim Press. 
For boys and girls nine to twelve years of age. 


Junior UNITS For SocreTIES, CLUBS, 
AND OTHER Groups. Produced coopera- 
tively by Northern Baptist Convention, 
Disciples of Christ, Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. Philadelphia, Westminster 
Press. 


Keystone Grapep Courses. Philadel- 
phia, Judson Press. 


For the following departments: nursery, be- 
ginners’, primary, junior, junior high (interme- 
diate), and senior. 


Once Upon a Time Srrizs. Philadel- 
phia, Westminster Press. 


Reference cards, 84x13 inches, set of twelve. 
For primary and junior departments. 


Wages 
(Continued from page 36) 


Dr. Gorpon: Well, there he goes! 
Well contented with himself and never 
dreaming that he’s the dead walking! 

BARBARA (coming up in back of chair 
and running her hand over the top of her 
father’s head in a light caress): Dad, 
you’re a sweetness! I won’t go near his 
old Silver Stag! What does he think he 
is, anyway! Mother, I’ll go out and start 
supper. 

Mrs. Gorpon (sitting down and re- 
suming mending) : Very well, dear. Then 
I can finish these. (BARBARA goes out. 
The doctor and his wife smile across at 
each other. The doctor passes his hand 
tiredly across his forehead and says with 
sorrow.) 

Dr. Gorpon: Ah, Robert, Robert! The 


man you might have been! 
CuRTAIN 


This play is copyrighted material, and no 
copy of it or any part of it may legally be 
made. The right to give productions is 
secured by the purchase of sufficient copies 
to supply each member of the cast. Addi- 
tional copies of this magazine may be 
secured for fifteen cents each from the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education, 
203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Current Film Estimates 
(Continued from page 33) 


Wuthering Heights (Merle Oberon, L. Oliver, 
D. Niven) (UA) Masterful screening of Emily 
Bronte classic of sombre atmosphere and fantastic 
mood, true to its period, splendidly set, cast, and 
directed. Old-time love story powerfully told from 
childhood to final tragedy and eerie aftermath. 
Notable achievement. 
For A: Excellent For Y: 
For C: No 


Mature but good 
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| Helps for Better Worship Programs 


Worship Programs and Stories 


for Young People e ALICE A. BAYS 


Thirty-six programs and forty-two stories—well-chosen, well- 
arranged, and well-expressed for beautiful and impressive worship 
services. “An excellent guide and source of supply . . . well-planned 
and yet flexible services.’—Westminster Uniform Lesson Teacher. 
“Exceptionally valuable . . . these excellent models afford means 
for training a young people’s society or department in true wor- 
ship.”—The Messenger. $2 


More Chapel Talks ® ELBERT RUSSELL 


“Fifty-five fine addresses, most of which can be read in five min- 
utes, and many gems of beauty and inspiration. To teachers who 
want to learn how to ‘talk religion’ to the youth of today, we recom- 
mend this book as a pattern.”—Church School Journal. “It deserves 
wide circulation among our young people.”—Christian Observer. 


“Skill in a difficult homiletical form . . . directness of statement .. . 
aptness of illustration .. . emphasis on personal religion.”—Chris- 
tian Century. $1.50 


4 Helps for Lesson: 


JULY—AUGUST—SEPTEMBER 
Stories of the Prophets 


as Told to Their Friends e R. BARCLAY MOON 


“Tt furnishes to teachers rich material, simply arranged, and 
clarifies for them the essential facts concerning the lives and times 
of nine outstanding prophets.”—Teacher’s Journal. 

The Contents: ForEworp (By Rurus M. Jones). Ertyau, THE STEADFastT, 
Amos, THE Frartess. Hosra, A MAN WHO Mabe a DIscovery, Isatau, A 
StTaTESMAN. MICAH, A CHAMPION OF THE PooR. JEREMIAH, A MAN OF 
CouraGe. THE PROPHET OF THE EXILE. A Man WuHO REMEMBERED. JONAH, 
THE UNWILLING MISSIONARY. $1.25 


COKESBURY PRESS Nashville 


At Your Own Bookstore! 


A New Development in Psychology 
(Continued from page 15) 


creasing release of the creative powers of the self through 
breaking down the limitations set up by these mistaken 
ideas. Out of this flows a new experience of spiritual power 
because of the new sense of freedom from former limita- 
tions and a new sense of joy in creative living. 

In applying its basic conceptions, the We-Psychology 
makes some very interesting approaches to a deeper insight 
into many Christian convictions. Consider, for example, the 
difficult and paradoxical saying of Jesus, “He who would 
save his own life must lose it.’’ It is a basic tenet of the 
We-Psychology that he who would live richly and finely 
must give up the false ideas and mistaken feelings uncon- 
sciously included in the ego. In other words, he must lose 
his ego—the seeming-self—in order to release the genuine 
self from its limitations. In that sense it is psychologically 
sound to say that one must lose his life to save it. 

Consider, also, Paul’s statement that the fruits of the 
Spirit are peace, joy, long suffering, love and the like. The 
We-Psychology considers that the manifestations of such 
qualities in the individual are normal expressions of the 
self. They are thus the fruits of the divine in human life— 
the spirit of God in man. There is complete agreement 
here between psychology and religion. 


UCH ARE some of the basic conceptions of the We- 
Psychology. Others, and the application of many corol- 
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lary principles must be gathered from reading translations 
of some of Dr. Kunkel’s books. They appear in English 
under the titles, God Helps Those, Let’s Be Normal, Con- 
quer Yourself, Character, Growth, Education, and W hat It 
Means to Grow Up. The latter was reviewed in the Journal 
for June, 1937. Unfortunately, none of these presents a sys- 
tematic statement of the We-Psychology. There is, however, 
now in preparation in English an entirely new book by Dr. 
Kunkel and the author which will fill this gap. Its title is 
How Character Grows, 


Income and Relief in the U.S.A. 
(Continued from page 20) 


Discussion ‘Topics 


1. Must we expect permanently a large proportion of our 
population to be regularly on public relief? 

2. What changes in the economic order, the financial system, 
or the method of doing business would again make those on 
relief self-supporting? 

3. Should dividends, interest, and entreprenuerial income be 
more stable than compensation for employment? 

4. Is private relief worth maintaining ‘at all when it is such 
a small part of the whole relief burden? 

5. Aside from their share in private relief, what should 
Christians as such do to remedy the situation? 

6. Is it the church’s responsibility to discover and advertise 
the real causes of our relief problem? 

7. What phases of the relief situation are not revealed in 
statistics ? 


Candidates for Your 


Sunday School 
Vacation Church School 
Weekday School of Religious Education 


THE BIBLE BOOKS 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 
For third-grade primaries and first-grade juniors 
THE JUNIOR BIBLE 
WORKBOOKS 


For boys and girls nine to twelve years old 


Special Features Each Series 
Supervised Class Study 
Bible Stories and Facts 
Memory Work 
Creative Writing and Drawing 
Pupil’s Workbooks, 20 cents each 
Accompanying Teachers’ Guides, 15 cents each 
The stories and things to do and make are within the skill 
and comprehension of children. Let your children discover the 
joy of personalizing their own workbooks and become better 


acquainted with outstanding Old and New Testament characters 
and their message for today’s living. 


Send for Sample Copies 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


19 S. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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